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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


5 ion summer nearly 200 boys will be able to consider the scene on this 
month’s cover as a most fitting setting for a memorable experience. For the 
first time future sportsmen attending Pennsylvania’s Junior Conservation Camp 
in Stone Valley, 13 miles southwest of State College, will have a beautiful 
lake at their front door. 


The Stone Valley Dam, made possible by gifts to the Pennsylvania State 
University Alumni Fund, is now complete. The 600-foot long earth and rock 
structure, 214 feet wide at the base and 15 feet wide at the top, backs up a 
72-acre lake along Shaver Creek. At a cost of more than $60,000 the lake 
provides splendor as well as two miles of shoreline. It exemplifies the fine use 
the University has been making of this valuable area for many years. It com- 
bines increased instructional facilities with flood control, superior recreational 
opportunity with improved research possibilities. 

Across the lake is pictured the University’s Civil Engineering Camp. Nearby 
are located a Forestry Camp and Mineral Industries summer camps. Even- 
tually, the area will contain picnic areas, will provide excellent fishing and 
swimming beaches. In time of flood the lake behind the dam can be filled to 
maximum level before water hits a 240-foot spillway designed to carry away 
6,600 cubic feet of water per second. The lake will allow engineering students 
to make hydrographic surveys, a type of work heretofore impossible in this area. 


Here is a classic example of the best in land use. It shows what man can do 
to improve on nature, increasing the value of his surroundings for not only 
himself but also the creatures with which he shares the earth’s surface. Water- 
fowl will rest and perhaps nest on this beautiful body of water. Fish will find 
increased living space and wildlife a place to drink and feed. 

Most of all, students and young outdoorsmen will have increased oppor- 
tunity to study and enjoy a better piece of land. Stone Valley Lake is not only 
attractive—it is good conservation of soil, water, forest and wildlife. 
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Taking the Wild 
Out of Wildlife 


A GRUESOME witticism currently besmirching the fair facade 
of our Togetherness concerns the by-products of crematoria. 
This quip alleges that operators of a prominent crematorium 
were disposing of their ashy residue at high prices to a ee 
dwelling tribe. It seems these African savages had developed a 
taste for instant people. 

This type of macabre humor seems to be a sort of revulsion 
against ultra-efficiency. Man does not live by bread alone, even 
when it is so baked, packaged and distributed as to be untouched 
by human hands. 

Recently we were told about some raccoon hunters who have 
developed a taste for instant coon, as it were. It seems they 
purchased live ringtails, turned them loose and then set the dogs 
after them . . . this in an area where the ringtail population 
probably is at record high. Then there. was the Arkansas plan- 
tation owner who bought a Mississippi farm because he loved to 
run the foxes that haunted it—and then bought two dozen Iowa 
foxes to turn loose in the piney woods. 

All of this is somehow confusing to those who thought that 
most of the joy lay in the chase instead of the possession, in care- 
ful cooking and proper seasoning as well as eating, in the writing 
as well as the reading. We don’t understand the pleasure of a 
fishing trip where the creel is filled in 40 minutes; it can be filled 
in 10 minutes at the frozen food counter, because the operation 
is more efficient. Those icy filets are almost-instant fish, and most 
nourishing. But fishmongering isn’t, somehow, quite the same 
thing as angling. 

However, most people are terribly busy these days, what with 
short work weeks and debates about constructive use of leisure. 
So there really isn’t time to hunt or fish in the idle, inefficient 
pattern that belongs back with the sixty-hour work week, when 
things in a natural state seem to have been valued for their 
comparative — 

We like our labor-saving devices, but aren’t we going a little 
mad when we take all the wild out of wildlife? Democracy is a 
‘fine thing but surely it doesn’t mean that everyone must be guar- 
anteed a full, prepackaged game bag. The thing we should 
esteem in wildlife is its quality of being an entity that exists 
apart from us, even despite us. 

Maybe it all stems from our packaged existence: capsule books, 
canned music, pilled vitamins, pre-cooked meals, interpreted 
classics and condensed versions. But instant coon? ? ? P 

—Dan Saults, in the Missouri Conservationist 
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Tobyhanna’s Trained Team 
Brings Em Back Alive... 


“R Squad” 


By Gene Coleman 


VENTURE the guess that every- 

one who tramps the woodlands at 
one time or another has experienced 
that bone-chilling moment of fear 
when they find themselves lost or in 
some other difficulty. For the most 
part, we’re generally reluctant to ad- 
mit were lost—just “turned around” 
for the moment. And generally, that’s 
about as far as it goes; the fear fades 
as we spot a familiar stand of ever- 
greens, a fire line, slashing or some 
other landmark. 
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But there are other times when the 
fear does not pass and it swells like a 
sponge in your throat when you admit 
you are unquestionably lost. We re- 
call the advice we've heard and read 
time and again, the advice of the ex- 
perts: “Don’t lose your wits, keep 
cool, someone will find youl!” 

That advice is the best capsule train- 
ing you'll ever get because 99 times 
out of 100 you are located and within 
a few days a harrowing experience 
has become an adventure to be lived 
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and told over and over in front of 
crackling fireplaces. Time dims the 
memory of that terrible period from 
the moment you admit to yourself that 
you are inextricably twisted around 
and through the horribly long time 
you wait for rescue. Compound that 
feeling tenfold for a youngster, a 
berry-picking housewife or an elderly 
person just out for a stroll in the 
woods. Another aspect we tend to for- 
get is the burning anxiety of those at 
home, waiting and conjuring up men- 
tal pictures of what has happened to 
you, sweating it out by a telephone or 
at a ranger’s cabin. 

Well, a lot of the agony of the lost 
and the worry of their families has 
been erased in the past few years in 
the northern tier of Pennsylvania by 
one of the most unique military out- 
fits to be found anywhere. Its work 
has been cited as one of the best ex- 
amples of a military unit in com- 
munity relations. 

You won't find the name of this out- 
fit on any formal military table of 
organization but it is known as the 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot Rescue 
Team, a conglomerate handful of. men 
trained in a variety of subjects which 
read like pages from a fictional soldier 
of fortune yarn. Their record runs the 

amut from locating lost and stranded 

eer hunters in Penn’s Woods to find- 
ing lost kids, berry pickers, hikers and 
even a “lost lake.” Their failures—if 
you can call them that—have been 
few. 

Based at the sprawling Tobyhanna 
Signal Depot, the largest Signal Corps 
installation in the United States, about 
20 miles southeast of Scranton and in 
the heart of the Pocono Mountains, 
the Rescue Team has gone about its 
work with little fanfare. In fact, the 
team sought no publicity and few 
people were aware of its existence for 
some time except for a few lines in a 
newspaper now and then reporting 
the role it played in a search or rescue 
operation. 


The first time I really took special 
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notice of the unit was in a parade in 
downtown Scranton last summer. They 
stood out glaringly from the other 
military outfits in the line of march. 
A small block of rugged looking men, 
stepping smartly along in heavy moun- 
tain climbing boots and special equip- 
ment snugged down tightly on back 
packs, they jogged memories of other 
small groups to be seen swinging 
down the country lanes of Southern 
England shortly before D-Day in 
June, 1944. 


My curiosity got the best of me and 
a couple of days later I telephoned 
Clyde Burke, public information offi- 
cer at Tobyhanna Signal Depot. He 
gave me a quick rundown on the 
Rescue Team and it was then that I 
realized that I had come across it 
before; always working with quiet 
precision and no fanfare. I remem- 
bered the search for a lost child in the 
prime big game country of Monroe 
County and of the quest for an elderly 
man who was never again seen over 
in Pike County. 


This unique outfit had its beginnings 
early in 1958 when a group of GI's at 
the Depot banded together in what 
was originally known as a “survival 
team.” The majority of the members— 
the team generally numbers about 15— 
are Army career men. For some time 
they played the role of the “aggressor 
force” for training exercises at the 
mountain installation. In time, they 
began training themselves for more 
highly specialized work, and they 
trained on their “time off” from their 
regular military duties. 


They had a good start for rescue 
work. Nearly all of the team saw pre- 
vious service as paratroopers, infantry- 
men, marines and even lay claim to 
having a former pilot and a Navy 
salvage diver in their ranks. At pres- 
ent, the Rescue Team is under the 
command of Lt. James Fitzpatrick, Jr., 
with Sgt. Robert Holloway as non- 
commissioned officer in charge. Most 
of the men are from out of the state 
but there are a few “local boys.” For 
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instance, SP/4 James Jaskolka, from 
Mount Pocono, a few miles away, who 
knows the rugged terrain of Monroe, 
Pike and Wayne Counties and has a 
good knowledge of the vast State 
Game Lands nearby. 

Backing up their personal resource- 
fulness and training, the team mem- 
bers are equipped with an array of 
the latest equipment to be found. It is 
this combination of human talent and 
modern gear which has proved its 
worth in helping save lives on many 
occasions. 

Within minutes’ notice from State 
Police, State Game Protectors or local 
authorities at any point in Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania and nearby points, 
the Rescue Team can hit the wilder- 
ness replete with Jeeps, trucks, walkie- 
talkies, helmet radios, first-aid equip- 
ment, mountain climbing gear, 
stretchers, snowshoes, skis, portable 
lights, sound-powered horns and ra- 
tions. In certain cases, the Rescue 
Team can also rely on the help of 
helicopters and light planes from the 
Depot. 

This package of training and equip- 
ment makes the outfit highly soille 
and adaptable to almost any terrain to 
carry out its mercy missions. 

Let’s look back on a few assign- 
ments. 

Sergeant Holloway says one of the 
happiest endings came with the find- 
ing of 16-year-old Bobby Lynott, a 
North Scranton cerebral palsy victim 
who vanished for three days in some 
of the toughest timber, brush and 
swampland in the Northeast area. 

That was back on the July Fourth 
holiday weekend of 1959. Bobby had 
gone with his. parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. Lynott; his brother, Jackie; and 
sister, Mary Jane, to the family cabin 
at Pocono Gardens near Gouldsboro, 
between Tobyhanna and Scranton. 
About four hours after arriving there, 
Bobby and his dog, “Skippy,” headed 
toward a spring 50 yards away from 
the cabin. ae partly paralyzed on 
the right side of his body, the young- 
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ster loved to go for short strolls in the 
nearby woods. 

The family didn’t miss him for some 
time. Then, “Skippy” returned alone. 
After a quick search of the woods 
near the cabin, his parents notified 
State Police at nearby Daleville Sub- 
station and one of the first calls for 
help went to an American Legion 
picnic grounds at Gouldsboro. Any- 
one who has hunted the sector fanning 
out from Gouldsboro knows it is tops 
for bear and deer. But is among the 
toughest to hunt, thick with scrub 
timber, heavy brush and laurel and 
almost impenetrable swamps. Pin- 
pointing it a bit more, it’s beeen 
State Game Land 135 (some 2,800 
acres) and State Game Land 127 
(more than 21,500 acres); terrific 
country for rugged hunting but a death 
threat for a lost, partly paralyzed 
youngster! 

As the hours dragged by and ten- 
sion reached the breaking point for 
the Lynott family, a gigantic search 
was being whipped up. Col. Clifford 
Poutre, former Tobyhanna Signal De- 
pot commander, dispatched a detach- 
ment of 85 GI’s, headed by the Depot 
Rescue Team. The search grew to ever 

eater proportions as the volunteers 
anned out over a 25-square-mile area, 
pushing toward Brady Lake, a 150- 
acre body of water deep in Game 
Land 127. 

Relentlessly through the night, the 
Rescue Team, Game Protectors, Fish 
Wardens, State Police, volunteer fire- 
men and hunters familiar with the 
country pushed through the woods, 
probing with powerful lights, patrol- 
ling back ooh. and calling Bobby’s 
name constantly over powerful bull- 
horns. 

It went that way for almost three 
days—66 hours to be exact. Then, at 
9:20 on the morning of July 7, just as 
the Rescue Team was directing the 
formation of a long line of other GI’s 
and civilian volunteers, two of the 
members spotted a movement in the 
heavy cover. 
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SP/5 Clem Mutchins, of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and PFC Ken Miller, of 
Detroit, Mich., sprinted to the point 
where they saw the movement and 
saw a form emerge. Almost in unison 
they blurted out: 

“Is that you, Bobby?” 

“I'm lost—can you help me?” was 
the answer. Then, “Can I have a drink 
of water?” 

That ended one of the biggest and 
most intensive searches in that region 
in a long time. As it was reconstructed 
the next day, Bobby was found about 
three-quarters of a mile from the 
northern tip of Brady Lake, a point 
some five miles in a straight line from 
his parent’s cottage through some of 
the thickest cover in that part of the 
country. His rescuers figured he cov- 
ered about 15 miles in his wanderings. 


Bobby said he ate berries and found 
water in small streams dotting the 
backwoods. He said he heard his 
name called over a bullhorn the sec- 
ond night and he answered but his 
voice couldn't penetrate the woods. 

Examined by a physician, he was 
given a sedative, had a full night’s 
sleep and a week later turned up at 
Tobyhanna Depot to thank the men 
who found him. 

Ironically, one of the Rescue Team’s 
most thorough searches is the only 
one which they still carry in the books 
as “unclosed.” That began on July 31, 
1960, when 78-year-old Delezne Davis 
left the home of his son-in-law and 
daughter at 325 Park Street, Hawley, in 
Pike County. He has never been seen 
since. 

Although suffering from asthma at- 


CONSTANT TRAINING in “off-duty” hours keeps the Tobyhanna Rescue Team in prime 
shape to cope with any emergency. Here rescuers carefully move “injured hunter” from 
poe ledge + ag Pocono Mountain area, a situation which just might crop up tomorrow 
or next day. 
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tacks, the elderly Mr. Davis was in the 
habit of taking woodland walks near 
his home. This particular day he 
failed to show up for dinner and 
shortly afterward, local authorities and 
State Police were notified. Then, the 
Rescue Team was called in on what 
was to be one of their longest searches. 

Working from radio-equipped Jeeps 
and trucks and keeping in touch via 
helmet radios in the deeper woods, 
the men fine-tooth combed the area 
outside of Hawley. Stone quarries 
were dragged, creek beds checked foot 
by foot, thickets laid bare and woods 
roads covered from beginning to end. 
Actually, the team continued the 
search for many months, going back 
time and again and while searching, 
using the time as training for still other 
efforts. 

But up until the time this is written, 
no trace has been found of the retired 
railroad telegrapher and his family 
has posted a substantial reward for 
information leading to his discovery. 

One other mission ended tragically. 
It began with the disappearance of 
Dennis J. O'Connor, 76-year-old Phil- 
adelphian, who had spent his vacation 
at a Monroe County camp near 
Stroudsburg with several other elderly 
persons. He vanished on August 30, 
1960, as the group was preparing to 
return to the Quaker City. 

The Tobyhanna Rescue Team was 
summoned after other volunteers failed 
to uncover any trace of Mr. O’Connor. 
For 11 days they searched until Sgt. 
Bryan Burke came across the body of 
the man on September 10 in an area 
known as Kinard Swamp, a half mile 
from the camp. The victim died of 
natural causes and exposure to the 
elements, a coroner said. 

That mission brought the personal 
thanks of Philadelphia Mayor Rich- 
ardson Dilworth for the team’s “extra- 
ordinary effort.” In a letter to Col. 
Lester W. Kale, present commandant 
of the Depot, Mayor Dilworth com- 
mented: 

“I believe that each man who par- 
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R-SQUAD LEADER is Sgt. Robert Hollo- 
way, an Army career man and ex-para- 
trooper. A native of Palm Beach, Fla., he 
is one of the original members of this highly 
specialized team. 


ticipated in this tremendous effort 
should be highly commended and I 
want to express my sincere appreci- 
ation and gratitude for the wonderful 
services... .” 

A couple of other searches which 
ended in a somber note included one 
for a mentally ill woman who wan- 
dered away from a Pocono resort two 
winters ago into a howling snowstorm. 
The team kept doggedly at its work 
for several days before it was finally 
called off. The woman’s body was 
located the following spring as the 
snow melted. 

Another was a harrowing climb up 
a sheer shelf of Delaware Water Gap 
after a Navy plane crashed two years 
ago. The Rescue Team found the air- 
craft but the pilot and a passenger 
were dead when they were ociaek 
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Of course, no outfit like the one 
from Tobyhanna can go indefinitely 
without some humorous escapades. 
For instance, the boys still talk of the 
New Jersey hunter a few seasons ago 
who was reported missing in the 
Pocono Pines area of Monroe County. 
They found his car where he left it 
parked and then for three days and 
nights they pushed through the timber 
looking for him. 

Exhausted and fearing for the worst, 
a section of the team headed back to 
where the search started three days 
earlier. They spotted the out-of-state 
nimrod walking to his car, clean shaven 
and none the worse for wear. But per- 
sistent interrogation on his where- 
abouts for the three days brought only 
vague and noncommital answers. He 
headed back to New Jersey. 

It’s at this point that some of the 
team members are quick to point out, 
“There’s an awful lot of bars around 
Pocono Pines!” 

And then, there was the search for 
the Army nurse who became lost on a 
berry-picking mission. She was quickly 
found — within sight of the parade 
grounds. 

This past deer season, with the tem- 
perature careening down to the 10- 
degree below zero mark and a snow 
storm whipping up, Lieutenant Fitz- 
patrick and Sergeant Holloway headed 
the team in the search for two Scran- 
ton hunters near Tobyhanna. Aboard 
a Jeep with chains on all four wheels, 
the searchers crashed through fields 
and clearings, breaking chains and fan 
belts and improvising repairs before 
. they found the pair huddled beside a 
fire in a gully. 

No country seems too tough for the 
Tobyhanna volunteers. In the winter 
of 1959, just for a training exercise, 
they walked the 150-mile length of the 
Shenandoah Valley, camping and liv- 
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ing off the land and on survival ra- 
tions for 10 days. The spring of the 
same year, they found a “lost lake” in 
the Adirondacks in an area which had 
been lashed by a hurricane and from 
aerial observation the body of water 
was obliterated by acres of fallen and 
twisted timber. Working from aerial 
maps but on the ground, they re- 
located the mountaintop lake in less 
than two hours. 

This, then, is the highly unique, 
extracurricular activities of the outfit 
from Tobyhanna Signal Depot. A 
group which had its inception as an 
“aggressor force” and went from ag- 
gressors to rescuers of lost kids, hunt- 
ers, berry pickers and others in dis- 
tress. 

Sergeant Holloway, a Palm Beach, 
Fla., native and a former paratrooper 
and one of the original members of 
the unit, says that a man needs only 
one real qualification to meet the 
standards and that is that he must be 
willing to work as a member of a 
closely knit team. In addition to his 
training for his regular service assign- 
ment, he must also be willing to train 
on his own time for his role in the 
group. 

The team will admit that a lot of its 
specialized training was built on trial 
and error methods, but it was per- 
fected in the field. 

What they have learned they are 
passing on to others in the region. 
They conduct instructional programs 
for Boy Scouts, volunteer fire com- 
panies and any other group willing to 
take the time to learn to help others. 

Meanwhile, the fact that the Toby- 
hanna Signal Depot Rescue Team 
stands ready to roll at a phone call is 
a comforting thought to those who just 
might find themselves “turned around” 
up in the Northern Tier of Penn’s 
Woods. 











Mushrooms of Field, 
Meadow and Lawn 


1. Wild mushrooms are most abun- 
dant in the springtime. True or 
false ?P 

2. Can mushrooms be preserved by 
drying? 

. What wild mushroom is practi- 
cally identical to the commer- 
cially grown variety? 

. Are puffballs good to eatP 

. What are the “spores” of fungi? 

. Where does the inky cap mush- 
room get its name? 

. What happens to fairy ring mush- 
rooms in dry weather P 

. Why are the puffballs so named? 
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"VE never knowna mushroom hunter 
(and I’ve known quite a few) who 
wasn’t an avid mushroom hunter. He 
might be interested in only one kind, 
but when his records, calendar, ba- 
rometer, and bunions tell him his 
favorite fungi might be emerging 
nothing on earth will keep him from 
having a look. 

In parts of Pennsylvania wild mush- 
rooms are still an important article of 
food. Not only are they eaten in the 
fresh state, but large quantities are 
preserved for future use by drying, 
canning, or pickling. To most Penn- 
sylvanians, though, mushroom hunting 
is merely an enjoyable pastime, giving 
us something to look for during the 
late summer and early autumn lull in 
outdoor activity. 
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The surprising thing to most folks 
is the unbelievable variety of colors, 
shapes, sizes, textures, and flavors in 
which wild fungi are produced. For 
this reason, it must be understood that 
not all the wild species are utilized in 
the same manner as the commercially 
grown buttons we buy. Many are used 
in this way, of course, but there are 
wild species that are ideally suited 
for soup-making and others that are 
dipped in egg and cracker meal and 
fried as a substitute for meat. Some 
are delicious when baked en casserole, 
while others are eaten as major salad 
ingredients. Some hollow types are 
packed with a meat mixture like 
stuffed peppers. 

Many wild fungi do not even re- 
motely resemble the common mush- 
room of the supermarket. The sulphur 
mushroom, for example, looks like a 
cluster of wavy-edged shelves attached 
to a tree or stump. Morels resemble 
little sponges growing on stalks. Tufts 
of coral mushrooms remind one of 
living coral in miniature, while from a 
distance puffballs look like rubber 
balls lying in the grass. 

Wild mushrooms can be gathered 
and eaten in perfect safety by the be- 
ginner if he is willing to devote some 
time to studying the identifying char- 
acteristics of the poisonous as. well as 
the edible species, and avoid eating 
any specimens not positively identi- 
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fied as a safe species. A good field 

ide is indispensable. It must never 
fs forgotten that some of our wild 
mushrooms are among the deadliest 
of all plants. 

My suggestions for getting off to a 
safe start in this hobby would be these: 

1. Buy a good field guide to the 
fungi. 

2. Learn the characteristics of the 
genus Amanita. Most of our dan- 
peer poisonous species be- 
ong to this group. 

3. Begin with a very few easily rec- 
ognizable kinds—the morels, puff- 
balls, shaggy-manes, or sulphur 
mushrooms, for instance. 

4, Avoid any specimens that do not 
exactly correspond to the descrip- 
tions and illustrations in every 

. detail. 

5. Eat only young, fresh specimens 
that are free of insect infestation. 

6. Make spore prints where these 
could be helpful in identification. 

7. Do not eat uncooked mushrooms 
unless your field guide specifi- 
cally says they are safe to eat 
raw. 

8. Collect several specimens of each 
kind for identification and be 
sure you have the entire plant, 
especially the volva, or cup, from 
which some species spring. This 
structure is sometimes partially 
buried. Because the volva is an 
Amanita characteristic the begin- 
ner had best let any mushroom 
with a volva strictly alone. 

Very little equipment is needed for 
-mushroom collecting. In addition to 
the guide book you'll want a knife and 
a screwdriver or similar instrument 
for uprooting some specimens. A bas- 
ket makes a good container or cloth, 
paper, or plastic bags can be used. 
Cards for making spore prints can be 
made by blackening half of a white 
card with India ink. The print is made 
by removing the stem from the speci- 
men and placing the cap gill-side 
down on the card. In an hour or two 
sufficient spores (dust-like reproduc- 
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tive bodies) will have been shed by 
the gills to make an easily distinguish- 
able print on the card. The oan of 
the spores is often an aid to identifi- 
cation of similar species. 

When gathering mushrooms take 
every precaution to avoid getting dirt 
in the gills, for it can be extremely 
difficult to remove. The stems of some 
species are too tough or fibrous to be 
eaten, but many have tender stems 
that are quite edible and well-flavored. 
The outer layer should be removed 
from puffballs before cooking, but as 
a rule only those mushrooms with 
sticky or scaly caps require peeling. 

A few species fruit in the spring- 
time, others almost the year round, 
but the bulk of them appear from mid- 
summer to late October. Each species 
has its own preferred habitat. Some 
are found in oak woods, some in ever- 
green forests, some grow on lawns, and 
others on decayed wood. Many will 
grow only on or beneath certain kinds 
of trees. Those described in this ar- 
ticle are commonly found on lawns, in 
meadows, or in fields. Woodland spe- 
cies will be discussed in a later issue. 
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1. Meadow Mushroom (Agaricus 
campestris ) — Practically identical to 
the commercially grown mushroom 
we buy in supermarkets and groceries, 
this species is one of our best wild 
mushrooms. Look for it from July to 
October in meadows, lawns, golf 
courses, etc. It has a white cap usually 
one and a half to four inches in di- 
ameter when expanded and a two- to 
three-inch long white stem. A delicate 
annulus encircles the middle of the 
stem, although this feature sometimes 

uickly disappears. In young plants 
the gills are pink in color, turning to 
dark brown as the mushroom ages, 
and the spores produce a brown print. 
The gills are free of the stem. 


When collecting meadow mush- 
rooms check carefully to be sure they 
do not grow from a cup-like volva 
(sometimes nearly concealed in the 
ground). Also avoid any that do not 
— the characteristic pink or brown 
gills. 

Meadow mushrooms are used in any 
way you'd use mushrooms of the store 
variety. They are unexcelled with 
steak or in any of the popular dishes 
that call for mushrooms. 


2. Horse Mushroom ( Agaricus ar- 
vensis) — This large relative of the 
meadow mushroom has pink or pink- 
ish gray gills that turn dark brown 
with age and produces a brown spore 
print. The cap sometimes attains a 
diameter of more than five inches and 
is somewhat scaly. The stem is two to 
five inches long, encircled with a thick 
ring that is frequently cracked radially 
on the underside. Like the meadow 


mushroom it has no volva. Many of 


these fungi have a characteristic yel- 
lowish stain on the cap, stem, and ring. 

The horse mushroom is found in 
fields and meadows. I’ve even col- 
lected specimens from plowed fields. 
Older specimens are apt to be tough, 
but when young it is an excellent 
mushroom that can be used in the 
same manner as the cultivated species. 


3. Parasol Mushroom (Lepiota 
procera) — Look for this tall (to 13 
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inches) stately mushroom in well- 
drained fields, particularly old stump 
fields that have been pastured. 

The parasol’s whitish- to cream- 
colored cap is covered with a darker 
brown cuticle that separates into scaly 
patches as the cap expands. The gills 
are white, creamy, or pinkish, dis- 
tinctly separated from the stem. The 
latter is long, slender, and fibrous, 
minutely roughened or scaly, with a 
bulbous base but no volva. The rin 
is thick, fluffy on the upper side, an 
frequently separates from the stem at 
maturity so that it can be slid up and 
down. The parasol mushroom pro- 
duces a white spore print. 

Try the caps of this mushroom 
broiled in butter and eaten on toast. 
They have a truly delicate flavor. It 
is one of the easiest of all mushrooms 
to preserve—simply remove the cuticle 
and stem, cut the caps into suitable 
pieces and dry. When bone dry the 
pieces can be stored in jars. To use, 
simply soak overnight in water and 
you will find them restored to their 
original condition. 

4. Fairy Ring Mushroom ( Maras- 
mius oreades )—Though quite common, 
its small size and inconspicuous color- 
ing cause the fairy ring mushroom to 
be easily overlooked. It grows in the 
grass of lawns and pastures, frequently 
in the circular arrangement from which 
its name is derived. Look for it after 
a rainy spell in summer or early fall. 

The cream to pale buffy brown cap 
is one to two inches in diameter, with 
a pronounced hump in the center. The 
gills are nearly white, quite far apart, 
and many reach but part way to the 
stem. The latter is fibrous, with an in- 
conspicuous whitish mealy coating 
that can be scraped off with the finger- 
nail. The spores are white. 

Unlike most mushrooms, this spe- 
cies does not quickly decay. In dry 
weather it shrivels to a shadow of its 
former self, but the first soaking rain 
restores it to its original size and con- 
dition. This ability to revive after de- 
hydration makes it a splendid one to 
preserve by drying. 
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Although the flesh is firm and some- 
times borders on being tough, with 
proper cooking this can be one of the 
best mushrooms. It has the added ad- 
vantage of being singularly free of in- 
sect infestation. 

5. Smooth Lepiota (Lepiota nau- 
cinoides )—In the estimation of many, 
this attractive species is at least the 
equal of the meadow mushroom, and 
is used in the same way. Every part of 
the plant is smooth and white, al- 
though with age the gills become 
tinged with pink or ivory. The cap is 
two to four inches broad when ex- 
panded. The stem is % to % inch thick, 
2 to 3% inches long, and terminates in 
a smooth bulbous base. A related spe- 
cies that is reported to be somewhat 
nauseating when eaten has a weak, 
slanting stem with a sharply bent 
bulb, but the smooth lepiota has a 
sturdy, practically straight stem. There 
is no volva. The ring has a neat, collar- 
like band that clasps the stem on 
younger plants. With age the stem 
often shrinks free of the ring. 

Because of this plant’s resemblance 
to some of the deadly amanitas these 
differences should be noted: The an- 
nulus droops like a skirt in the ama- 
nita; it stands out stiffly in the lepiota, 
although it may tilt on loosening from 
the stem. Amanitas have a volva; lepi- 
otas do not. Lepiotas usually grow on 
lawns or in meadows, amanitas are 
usually found in woodlands. 


6. Inky Cap (Coprinus atramen- 
tarius) — The rich soil of lawns, gar- 
dens, and meadows produces clusters 
of these mushrooms, particularly in 
late summer and autumn. 

The caps are gray to tan, usually 
smooth but sometimes scaly. On young 
plants they are bell-shaped, but ex- 
pand somewhat as they mature. The 
whitish gills, which are packed tightly 
together, soon darken and, along with 
the cap, dissolve into an inky black 
liquid. The stem is slender, smooth, 
and whitish with just a trace of an 
annulus near the base. 


While inky caps are exceptionally 
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well-flavored fungi they must be 
picked young and used very soon, as 
they deliquesce rapidly, often within 
the same day. 

7. Mica Cap (Coprinus micaceus ) 
—Mica caps range from the size of a 
thimble to twice that size. They are 
te to deep reddish or yellowish- 

rown, marked with fine parallel 
grooves from the outer edge to mid- 
way to the center of the cap. In strong, 
fresh specimens the cap is sprinkled 
with a substance that sparkles like 
mica. The stems are thin and fragile, 
white in color. Three inches is usually 
their maximum length. Like the pre- 
ceding and the next species the mica 
cap’s gills are extremely close to- 
ether and deliquesce into a black 
quid when mature. 

These little mushrooms have an ex- 
cellent flavor. They are found, often in 
tightly packed clusters of ten to fifty 
or more, growing in the rich soil of 
gardens, waste places, lawns and ma- 
nure piles, as well as on decayed 
wood. You can expect to see them 
from early spring until winter. 

8. Shaggy-Mane Mushroom (Co- 
prinus comatus )—This tall, cylindrical 
fungus is bound to attract attention 
when it springs from our well-mani- 
cured lawns. The two-to-four-inch cap 
is white adorned with brown, tan, or 
yellowish shaggy scales. The smooth, 
white stem sometimes attains a length 
of seven or more inches, although half 
that length is more common. Young 
plants have a delicate annulus loosely 
attached to the stem, but this feature 
is often wanting in older plants. 

Without a doubt, this is a superior 
fungus in every way. It is much too 
delicate to suffocate with spaghetti 
sauce or other strong-flavored ingredi- 
ents. To enjoy it to the full merely 
wash off the scales by holding the cap 
upright under the faucet, dry quickly, 
and stew gently in butter with salt 
and pepper added. When done, place 
mushrooms, butter, and all on a slice 
of hot toast. 

9. Giant Puffball (Calvatia gigan- 
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tea )—Puffballs are well known in their 
fully ripened form when they emit a 
cloud of smoke-like spores at the 
slightest touch. However, not many 
folks know they are good to eat when 
they are young. For eating purposes 
they must be pure white throughout 
with no trace of yellow or brown stains. 

The giant puffball is the largest of 
the lot, commonly reaching eight 
inches in diameter and less frequently 
attaining the size of a basketball or 
larger. It is globular or oval in shape, 
with an outer skin that resembles 
white or brown kid. 

You will find the puffball in mead- 
ows, fields, and lawns in the autumn. 
Peel off the outer “rind” and slice the 
white inside. Dredge the slices in egg 
and cracker crumbs, fry in butter, salt 
and pepper to taste. 

10. Cup-shaped Puffball (Calvatia 
cyathaformis )—Although smaller than 
the giant puffball, this common species 
is large enough to be worthwhile. It is 
more flattened on top than the giant 
puffball, and has a narrow stem-like 
base. The outside is tan or brown, 
generally cracked into a mosaic-like 
pattern. 





In September and October the skull- 
shaped puffball may be found on lawns 
as well as in fields, meadows, and the 
borders of open woodlands. It is pre- 
pared like the giant puffball. Inci- 
dentally, all puffballs that are entirely 
white on the inside are edible. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. False. They are most abundant 
in late summer and early fall. 


A number of species can be pre- 
served in this manner, but not all. 
The meadow mushroom. 


. Yes, as long as they are entirely 

white inside. 

They are the reproductive bodies, 

so small that they resemble pow- 

der or dust. 

. From its habit of dissolving into 

a black, ink-like fluid. 

7. They dry up and shrivel to a 
fraction of their normal size, but 
revive completely during the 
next rainy spell. 

8. Because when ripe they emit 

clouds of dust-like spores when 

disturbed. 
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CONSERVATION BACKGROUNDS BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


A background beacon for early waterfowl and fish and game restoration 
activities and for key national conservation legislation is the new booklet, “The 
Stories Behind the Organization of the National Wildlife Federation and Its 
Early Struggles for Survival.” The booklet gives an insight into the organiza- 
tional and fiscal struggles of the Federation and into the men and wildlife is- 
sues that preceded and paralleled that organization’s rise as a prominent 
national conservation force, according to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Author of the publication is Carl D. Shoemaker, veteran conservationist 
and successively first secretary, Washington correspondent, conservation direc- 
tor, and honorary president of the Federation. Shoemaker’s long association 
with conservation events on a national scale and his service as a special in- 
vestigator for the U. S. Senate Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Re- 
sources from 1930 to 1947 bolster his writing with an intimacy and knowledge 


that is both unique and informative. 


Copies of the booklet are available from the author, 4920 Earlston Drive, 
N.W., Washington 16, D. C., at $1 each, postpaid. 
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“My Heart With Rapture Thrills” 


By N. R. Casillo 


|g yo eheage lapse into retrospection un- 
less it is to help the future. I 
have lived long enough to know that 
reviewing wildlife’s gory past does but 
little to help the future. Some say that 
the wasteful past has taught us a les- 
son. But, has it? 

It is strange, but nevertheless true, 
when afield it is the rare hunter who 
considers himself a part of the con- 
servation picture. Now, don’t get me 
wrong. There are, of course, many 
sterling sportsmen who consider not 
only the game, but their fellow sports- 
men as well. Their objective is not to 
get their bag limit, but to enjoy an 
outing while indulging their favorite 
sport. Then, there are those who 
lament if they fail to get their legal 
quota of game. Indeed, many con- 
sider it their due. 

The day after the opening day of 
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our recent season I asked a hunter 
how he had fared. 

“I got two birds, but only one lousy 
rabbit.” 

“Why, that’s swell,” I complimented. 

“But, one rabbit,” he protested. 
“Don’t they stock *em anymore?” 

Then I talked with another who 
shot his limit of rabbits, but kept none. 

“Why didn’t you keep them?” 

“I never eat the critters.” 

“Couldn't you have given them to 
friends and neighbors? 

“Are you kidding? I’m_ through 
peddling game. Remember the time I 
had last year getting rid of my deer?” 

The foregoing chaps operated within 
legal limits. Imagine those who break 
every rule in the book. It’s not un- 
common for one member of a party 
to shoot most of the game and then 
distribute it among the less skillful 
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shots in the gang. I asked a member 
of one such party how they made out. 

“Good, very good,” he replied and 
then smiled as he added, “Dan Cody 
got four birds, the lucky cuss.” 

“Pheasants and quail?” I asked in all 
innocence. 

“Pheasants, of course.” 

“But, the limit—” 

“I know, I know,” he broke in, “but 
there were six of us and some of the 
guys got only one bird apiece.” 

“You fellows did all right,” I lamely 
commented for lack of something bet- 
ter to say. 

“Oh, I got my limit of rabbits, too,” 
he flaunted. 

Those who know these fellows con- 
sider them sportsmen and since they 
are usually successful they are also 
looked upon as good hunters. What 
organized sportsmen talk about at 
their meetings is not always what a 
small minority practices when afield 
in tight little groups made up largely 
of close friends. What one does upon 
discovering that one or two of the 
gang are a bit lax about certain mat- 
ters is not always what he’d like to do. 
When I discovered that a newly 
acquired friend “shot” his ducks by 
staking out a trotline along a strategic 
shoreline and baiting the hooks with 
hulled corn, I simply lost my enthu- 
siasm for an otherwise good guy. For- 
tunately, shortly afterwards his com- 
pany inensioenedl him to a distant plant. 

A year or so later he invited me on a 
fishing jaunt up into northern Wiscon- 
sin. I leaped at the chance, and per- 
haps, he was more sporting about 
fishing. A couple of days later we 
simultaneously returned to our camp 
after having fished the same trout 
stream, but in opposite directions. He 
asked the usual question. 

“Hardly a smell,” I ruefully an- 
swered as I dumped five barely legal 
speckled trout out on the kitchen table. 

“Now, we've enough for a fry,” he 
pineee as he began extracting fish 
rom various parts of his apparel. 
When he was through there were 24 
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all but dried up trout stacked on the 
table. Only 2 of his 19 fish were of 
legal length. Now, I’m convinced that 
the spots on a leopard can’t be 
changed. 


The foregoing cases are cited simply 
to show that so long as there are 
human emotions we will have game 
violators of various kinds. We can’t 
sublimate emotions by trying to thrust 
them into the background. Indeed, 
the brute instincts of some otherwise 
civilized individuals are accentuated 
when hunting in wilderness country 
such as is found in many sectors of 
our state. One whom I thought was the 
personification of gentleness amazed 
me by blowing to smithereens an un- 
obtrusive chipmunk sitting quietly on 
a rock. That's how he let off steam 
after an unsuccessful day in the grouse 
covers. Yes, under the influence of his 
environment he had momentarily lost 
his perspective. 

I think that most will agree that one 
of the paramount factors largely re- 
sponsible for what wildlife we have 
left are the game laws. Sure, food and 
cover, propagation, judicious stocking 
and education among others, also come 
into the picture, but it is largely the 
fear of legal retaliation that checks 
most of the potential game violators. 
Men are queer and often completely 
unreasonable individuals. Groups of 
men exemplified by nations not only 
try to eliminate each other from the 
face of the earth, but everything else 
as well. There are nations who want 
the world for themselves. Do they 
want it because of their love for it or 
is it because they seek to satisfy some 
baser emotion? We are taught not to 
covet and yet, there are those who are 
dissatisfied unless the very last quail 
in a covey is laid low. 


The solution to the problem of our 
dwindling game is a difficult one. It 
can’t be solved by establishing more 
and more public dentin preserves as 
well as state supported hunting areas. 
The answer is not forthcoming by in- 
creasing the license fee so that farmers 
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can be paid for opening their lands to 
licensed hunters nor by increasin 
food and cover, nor by killing o 
predators. Most of these measures are 
but mere stopgaps. The hunter in- 
crease has been so tremendous that 
nothing we can do can stem the tide 
of destruction. And whether you want 
to believe it or not that’s what hunt- 
ing becomes when it drains the covers 
of most of its wild populace. 

It doesn’t help the situation to re- 
call Pennsylvania’s past glories, with 
its covers literally bursting with grouse 
and snowshoe hares, quail and pheas- 
ants, squirrels and cottontails. Nor 
does it help to mention the once much 
publicized deer country of our moun- 
tains with its abundance of succulent 
growths required by the deer. Most of 
us, however, are prone to forget that 
in those halcyon years there were but 
a fraction of the hunters we have to- 
day. The story is oft repeated, but it 
does little or no good. 

Other states as well as Pennsylvania 
went through the same convulsive 
throes. They could not cope with the 
hunting pressure with any more suc- 
cess than we would have if we tried 





to restore our -game to its pristine 
numbers. The wonder is that most of 
the states affected have held the line 
as well as they have. In a little over 
a decade our population will have 
reached 200 millions and there are 


several good reasons advanced indi- 
cating that our hunting population 
will enjoy an increase far beyond the 
ratio observed during the single dec- 
ade following World War II. Need we 
mention the migration of our popula- 
tion into suburban areas? That last is 
ironical. Many do not stop with sub- 
urbia, but push out into what I con- 
sider the open country. A mere ten 
years ago I hunted grouse where now 
stands an exclusive residential district. 

In the meanwhile, Game Commis- 
sions in practically all the states so 
affected attempt by all the means at 
their disposal to maintain the condi- 
tions to which their hunting popula- 
tion has been accustomed. You can’t 
permanently stem the flood waters of 
a mighty river by sandbagging the 
levees. Sooner or later the flood will 
become irresistible. 

Mentally review what Pennsylvania 
alone has done. First and foremost 


THE OLD RED BARN is fast disappearing in the search for suburban housing develop- 
ments and industrial parks. ‘“‘For Sale’’ signs foretell the end of wildlife habitat and 


countryside. 
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was the establishment of our refuge 
system. For a time the success of the 
system proved but short of phenom- 
enal. I recall with amusement a deer 
hunter’s observation: “Why, before I 
can get a crack at a deer I’ve jumped, 
it bolts for a refuge. And believe it or 
not, as soon as the animal crosses the 
boundary wire it slows down to a 
walk.” Moreover, the refuges still per- 
form a vital function. We have game 
farms, we developed our food and 
cover program and farmer relation- 
ships to a degree where they received 
almost as much recognition as our 
refuge system. We have duck propa- 
gation areas and now we are con- 
structing one for geese. We were pio- 
neers in conservation education, and 
the influence of our GAME NEWS 
and other Commission publications is 
of incalculable value. Sportsmen are 
the first to admit the important role 
played by the GAME NEWS in swing- 
ing sportsmen’s opinions toward the 
reduction of our deer herd by pointing 
out the advantages of open doe sea- 
sons. One could go on and on with the 
monumental work of our Commission. 
Further, practically every measure 
was adequate for the situation as it 
arose. And as each was outstripped by 
the ever-growing demands others were 
quickly substituted. The Commission 
still manages to supply facilities equal 
to or better than those of any other 
state. Pennsylvania is still among the 
top-notch hunting states. 


































Now we are at the point of no re- 
turn. We have the hunters and we 
can’t let them down. Can we still con- 
tinue with what are conceded trial 
and error methods? Can we go on 
supplying indefinitely the demands of 
a mammoth and ever-growing army of 
hunters? Can our land acquisition 
program keep up with the demand for 
more and more shooting room? Will 
the farmers go along with the plan of 
transforming their farms into immense 
shooting preserves and if they do how 
will the hunters react to the lack of 
game? These are but a few of the 
problems with which our Commission 
must cope. 

Biologists can no longer impress the 
public by pointing out the evils of an 
unbalanced nature, the lethal effects 
of polluted water, the dire results of 
deforestation and a whole lot of other 
dangers with which the very existence 
of mankind is threatened. To cite but 
one example, how can we cope with 
the giant industrial combines which 
depend on some form of natural re- 
source to maintain employment for 
tens of thousands, yes, millions of em- 
ployes? Can we turn to the original 
concept of conservation, i.e., the wise 
use of our resources? Can we adhere 
to the principles of the Golden Rule? 
There are millions who have never 
heard of the whooping crane, nor of 
the trumpeter swan, of the passenger 
pigeon. Moreover, they care less. Can 
you imagine how much a mother 


SHOPPING CENTERS and modern factories are signs of the times. Only a few short 
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years ago, hunters were enjoying outdoor sport on these acres. 









busied with her own brood cares 
about the declining duck population? 
There are millions of them too, human 
mothers, that is. 

We have long been aware of the 
problems generated by the immedi- 
ately foregoing. Many, even experts, 
are naive enough to believe that some 
day these problems will naturally re- 
solve themselves. But, by that time 
what will there be left to salvage? 
Civilized man has been more ruth- 
lessly wasteful in his attitude toward 
our natural resources than has served 
his material needs. And since the ele- 
mental human emotions have changed 
not at all we are therefore confronted 
by the same problems magnified a 
thousandfold. We seemingly are 
headed toward a fate aptly expressed 
by Maeterlinck, the Belgian writer, 
when he said: “Everything seems to 
foretell that man, the last comer to 
this earth, will be the first to leave it.” 

“The wise use of our natural re- 
sources.” Add the two words “by 
whom?” to the preceding seven and 
you will understand why the present 
practices of conservation are but mere 
stopgaps. This world was not created 
for man’s exclusive use. Indeed, man 
goes so far as to point out that it is 
for the exclusive use of certain priv- 
ileged groups or nations. To preserve 
it (and ourselves) we must not only 
share it with each other, but also with 
the least of the minute bacterium as 
well as with the largest animal the 
world has ever known, the 100-ton plus 
blue whale. Since we, intelligent be- 
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MODERN SCHOOLS may hold the answers to most of conservation’s problems. Here we 
can rekindle the same love for country which most of us have for our homes. 





ings that we are, are but one of the 
components comprising the great skein 
of life, we cannot, therefore, defy or 
even deviate without fatal results to 
ourselves. Rulers of certain nations 
are well aware of this, but they would 
be willing to sacrifice the lives of other 
peoples to gain their own ends if they 
but dared. Sounds chaotic and hope- 
less since they themselves would in 
the end be destroyed. 

Education seems to be the answer. 
Even the experts are beginning to be- 
lieve it. The writer and others advo- 
cated it more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. How can man place any 
value except a utilitarian one, on our 
natural resources unless he is taught 
at a very early age to cherish them. 
He must be imbued with interest so 
that he can appreciate the beauty of 
the trees, a blooming flower, a crystal 
clear stream, a bird song. More than 
a century ago Thoreau came fairly 
close to what we consider a “new” 
trend when he said: “This curious 
world which we inhabit is more won- 
derful than it is convenient; more 
beautiful than it is useful; it is more to 
be admired than it is to be used.” It is 
even more succinctly expressed in two 
lines of the song “America”: “I love 
thy rocks and rills,; Thy woods and 
templed hills.” 

Men have fought and died for the 
land which we are destroying bit by 
bit. We need more than conservation. 
We must rekindle or create anew the 
same love for our country which most 
of us have for our homes. 
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Amazing Adventures in the Life 
Of Pennsylvania’s Pioneer Hunter... 


The Mighty Nimrod 
Of Pine Creek 


By Ed Van Dyne 


| "agra America gave us many or some less famous but equally color- 
a legendary hunter. Almost any ful figure. 

region can boast of its outstanding Many were the adventures those 
pioneer—a Dan Boone or Buffalo Bill early settlers lived and many are the 
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stories told about them. Yet few pio- 
neer hunters left behind written rec- 
ords as fascinating and complete as 
the book “Pioneer Life; or Thirty 
Years a Hunter,” by Philip Tome (1792- 
1855), the mighty nimrod of Pine 
Creek. 

The book details the almost incred- 
ible adventures of a hunter who is 
credited with killing scores of panther, 
who captured alive an elk standing 16 
hands with antlers five and a half feet 
long, and who once fought a mother 
bear while armed only with a hand- 
spike. 

It contains hunting tips from a man 
who in a single season thought nothing 
of taking 10 to 20 bear, 30 to 40 elk 
and 50 or more deer, in addition to un- 
counted fox, wolves and small game. 

In it are observations of nature and 
wildlife by a man who roamed the 
virgin forests of the Northern Tier 
and Southern New York State, who 
knew the wild country bounded by 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
and the headwaters of the Tioga and 
Allegheny Rivers like the back of his 
hand and who for 15 years served as 
interpreter and advisor to Indian Chief 
Cornplanter. 

In his preface, Tome apologizes for 
his writing style which he says “is the 
production of one who is more con- 
versant with the how] of the wolf and 
panther and the whoop of the savage 
than the tones of oratory as heard in 
civilized -life.” 

For this, praise be! Most books of 
Tome’s day were written in fancy, 
stilted style. His story is told in good, 
plain, unvarnished words as are the 
best books of any age. 

“Pioneer Life” was written a year 
before Tome’s death. The small print- 
ing had almost disappeared when, in 
1928, the Aurand Press, of Harrisburg, 
reprinted a limited edition of less than 
500 books. A few of these are avail- 
able in libraries of the Northern Tier. 

Philip Tome was born in Dauphin 
County, not far from Harrisburg. 
When he was 11, his father moved the 
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family by raft and canoe to a home- 
stead on Pine Creek in Lycoming 
County. From that time on, Philip 
spent most of his life in the woods. 

Some of his hunting practices would 
land a modern hunter in jail before 
he could say “game protector.” He de- 
scribes his method of making salt licks 
—plugging logs with salt, and building 
bear houses—huge box traps. He de- 
scribes the best dog for deer huntin 
as “a large variety, half bloodhound, 
a quarter cur and the other quarter 
greyhound.” 

Fire hunting at night was a favorite 
means of taking deer during summer 
months. For this, the hunter built a 
fire of pitch pine in the center of his 
canoe, then drifted along creek bluffs 
where the deer fed on moss at the 
water’s edge. The deer would freeze, 
staring at the fire until the hunter got 
into close range and opened fire. As 
the deer turned to run, they would 
see their own great shadows flickering 
on the creek bank and would panic 
back into the water. 

In this way, it was not uncommon 
for a hunter to take two or more deer 
in a single place, even though he must 
reload after each shot. 

Tome writes that he encouraged 
wolves to lurk near his home because 
they were helpful in hunting deer. 
Wolves kept the deer stirred up and 
often drove them into shooting range, 




















he states. Since the early settlers kept 
little livestock, they were not regarded 
as a particular menace. When dressing 
out a deer, the hunter “left the refuse 
parts to encourage the wolves in pur- 
suing the deer.” 

Use of such “labor saving” methods 
was more than offset by the hardships, 
danger and just plain hard work in- 
volved in most hunting of the day. 

On the trail of elk or bear, Tome 
thought nothing of tramping long 
miles for days on end, bedding down 
in the forest and sustaining himself 
on game and those necessities he could 
carry on his back. 

He described with no particular em- 
phasis a winter hunt in snow three 
feet deep during which he and two 
companions lost their way and struck 
a familiar creek branch ten miles off 
course. 

They followed it and after wading 
five miles through water from two to 
10 inches deep, reached Pine Creek 
at 2 am. They had then either to 
wade the creek, then very high and 
full of slush ice, or to go around a 
mountain. 

Those who are familar with the 
moods of Pine Creek which often rises 
four and five feet can sympathize with 
them. Determined to cross, they 
clasped hands to form a chain. Tome 
led, feeling his way along the rocky 
bottom and bracing himself against 
the current with a stick. Their dogs 
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swam after them, but one was swept 
downstream and drowned under ice. 

“We finally succeeded in reachin 
the other shore, a distance of 15 rods,” 
Tome wrote. “At four in the morning 
we reached a lumber camp and were 
given breakfast, then, without stop- 
ping to rest, we started for my broth- 
er’s place six miles distant. The travel- 
ing was so difficult we did not arrive 
until two in the afternoon.” 

On another more or less routine 
occasion, Tome was caught in the 
rain near dark far from home. He 
found a dry spot under a projecting 
rock and settled down for the night. 

Then, “about nine o'clock, two pan- 
ther made their appearance and, per- 
haps finding their usual quarters in- 
vaded, set up a screaming that would 
have sent the blood to the stoutest 
heart. I took my gun in one hand, my 
tomahawk in the other, while my dogs 
stood near me, and I resolved, should 
they attack me, to give them a warm 
reception.” In this way he spent the 
night. 

Tome hunted for the family larder 
and for market. Even though the sup- 
ply of wildlife must have seemed in- 
exhaustible, he and others mentioned 
in the book reveal an instinct for con- 
servation. 

At one point, Tome describes the 
approach of two hunters to a lick 
where they counted 47 elk. “They tied 
up their dogs in blankets so that they 
could not see, hear or make any noise 
and shot eight elk, singling out the 
largest and fattest. The men had about 
a bushel of salt (for curing) with 
them, and drove away the rest of the 
elk, not wishing to destroy more than 
they could save.” 

After allowing to escape a bear he 
could not utilize, Tome states his phil- 
osophy: “With the true hunter, it is 
not the destruction of life which af- 
fords the pleasure of the chase; it is 
the excitement . . . the very uncer- 
tainty of it which induces men to... 
expose themselves to the perils of the 
wilderness. . . . But with us who made 
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our homes in the wilderness, there was 
a stronger motive than love of excite- 
ment for seeking out and destroying 
the denizens of the forest. We did it 
in obedience to the primal law of na- 
ture: for the subsistence of ourselves 
and those to whom we were bound 
by the ties of nature to support and 
defend.” 

Horseplay was as common in the 
hunting camps of Tome’s day as it is 
now. He describes “randeling”—pun- 
ishment of a hunter for neglect of duty. 

The victim was a man named Knapp, 
a member of a party hunting elk along 
Marsh Creek, not far from the present 
hamlet of Ansonia at the head of Penn- 
sylvania’s Grand Canyon. 

Spying an elk, Knapp put down a 
sack of flour he was carrying and fired 
at the animal, knocking him down. 
Moving up to the elk, Knapp again 
deposited his flour and gun, put his 
foot on the elk’s antlers and prepared 
to cut the elk’s throat. 

“But as soon as the knife touched 
his neck, the elk sprang up, and see- 
ing the bag of flour, he rushed at it, 
struck his antlers through it and ran 
off with the flour over his head.” 

Back in camp, Tome told the other 
hunters about it and “they nearly 
went wild with merriment, lying on 
the floor and rolling in an ecstasy of 
mirth.” 

It was decided Knapp should be 
randeled “inasmuch as he had trans- 
gressed an important rule of the chase: 
that when a gun is discharged, it be 
reloaded at once so the hunter is 
prepared for any emergency.” 

- Randeling was far more painful 
than such present day punishment as 
cutting off a shirttail. It consisted of 
“seating the offender on a stool, while 
others in turn went up and pulled his 
hair, sometimes plucking out a few. 

“The odor of this adventure never 
left Knapp,” Tome concluded. 

In his preface, Tome warns the 
reader that truth is often stranger than 
fiction. Most of the details of “Pioneer 
Life” have been authenticated by 
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Pennsylvania historians. Still, in view 
of the hunter’s universal tendency to 
stretch things just a little, many read- 
ers are inclined to suspect slight devi- 
ation from strict, scientific fact here 
and there. 

One such, so broad that it can only 
be conjectured that Tome himself be- 
lieved it, is his mention of the “rare 
hoop snake or horn snake.” He de- 
scribes this reptile as five feet in 
pe an inch and a quarter through 
and possessing a tail equipped with a 
horn containing venom so deadly as 
to be fatal even to trees, 

“It rolls over the ground like a hoop, 
striking its spike with great force into 
the object of its attack,” he states. 

“In one incident, of which I was 
cognizant, one of these snakes rolled 
at a man, who avoided it . . . and the 
snake struck its horn into an elm tree 
with such force that it could not ex- 
tricate it. The snake died, hanging 
there, in two weeks, and the tree was 
lifeless at the end of a month.” 

Ordinarily, Tome doesn’t use ex- 
pressions as awkward as “of which I 
was cognizant.” Perhaps he was avoid- 
ing a direct, positive statement. 

At any rate, that stretcher is so 
ancient they may have told it about 
the serpent in the Garden of Eden! 

However, let the man who has never 
spun a fictional hunting or fishing 
yarn cast the first old saw. 
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SOIL SAMPLE is inspected at Pennsylvania’s second Conservation Education Workshop 


by, left to right, Paul Wilson, Abington, co-chairman; Howard Busch, Soil Conservation 
Service; Marilyn Russell, Beaver Falls; and Martha Thompson, Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania Schoo! Administrators 
Are Getting Conservation-minded... 


Learning by Doing 


By Eleanor Bennett 


Research Specialist, Conservation Project 
Department of Public Instruction 


HANCES are that you'll soon be 

hearing a lot more about conser- 
vation from your children. You may 
even be startled to find little Johnny 
or Mary returning from school with 
the news that we are running out of 
water or that millions of acres have 
been destroyed by erosion. 

In recent years conservation labora- 
tories at several Pennsylvania colleges 
and universities have attracted many 
school teachers. For two or more weeks 
each summer, these men and women 
have attended classes and taken field 
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trips to learn firsthand the problems 
of resource management. More re- 
cently the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction has organized 
workshops designed for the school 
supervisor. The first of these 3-day 
meetings was held last October at the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation in 
Jefferson County. The objective was 
to better acquaint school administra- 
tors with the conservation work now 
underway in the Commonwealth and 
to encourage the teaching of conserva- 
tion in the classroom. 
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Typical of the Conservation and 
Outdoor Education Workshops was 
the one recently held at Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation, near Har- 
risburg. From Wednesday, April 19, 
through Friday, April 21, school ad- 
ministrators from 28 counties of the 
Commonwealth got a concentrated 
course on Pennsylvania soils, waters, 
forests, minerals and wildlife. A team 
of State and Federal conservation 
‘ee applied the school teacher's 
philosophy of “learning by doing” in 
presenting the conservation studies on 
nearby farms, fields, woods and 
streams. Instructors and consultants 
were provided by the Fish Commis- 
sion, Game Commission, Department 
of Forests and Waters, Department of 
Internal Affairs (Geologic Survey), 
Sanitary Water Board, U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service and Pennsylvania 
Soil Conservation Commission, as well 
as the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 





Good walking shoes and long hours 
of concentration were a “must” at the 
workshop. Classes began shortly after 
8:00 in the morning and generally 
ended after 9:00 in the evening. One 
day’s study included a two-mile soil 
conservation tour in the morning and 
a guided trip through State Game 
Lands and along a fishing creek in the 
afternoon. Another day, one group of 
school administrators inspected a pine 
plantation and managed farm wood- 
lot under the guidance and instruction 
of qualified foresters. Another group 
was taken on a geology field trip, in- 
specting an iron mine and natural 
rock formations. After dinner class- 
room studies continued indoors fea- 
pe guest speakers and special films 
or other visual aids useful to a class- 
room presentation of conservation. 
Throughout the workshop, special 
emphasis was placed upon ways in 
which conservation can be taught in 
the classroom. Informational material 


STREAM SURVEY techniques were demonstrated to teachers and supervising principals 
on a field trip to Stony Creek, Dauphin County. Here Bob Bielo, regional fish biologist 


of the Fish Commission, tests a water sample for acidity. 











PENNSYLVANIA PARK SYSTEM was outlined by Ralph Widner, public information officer 
of the Department of Forests and Waters, assisted by Paul Wilson, Workshop co-chairman. 


INCREMENT BORING in a farm woodlot 
was made by Bill Corlett, Dept. of Forests 
and Waters, to show school officials how age 
and condition of trees are determined. 
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such as booklets, publications and 
guides of various conservation agen- 
cies were made available to the edu- 
cators. Designs for easy-to-make props 
and teaching aids were presented to 
the school administrators by the agen- 
cies participating at the workshop. 

As a nation, we have not fully ac- 
cepted conservation as a way of liv- 
ing. The place to start developing a 
conservation conscience isin the minds 
of our youth —the greatest resource 
any nation ever has. Conservation 
workshops for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators are a beginning in a right 
direction. 

School administrators who attended 
the 2nd Outdoor Education and Con- 
servation Workshop at Indiantown 
Gap included: C. William Settle, Big- 
lerville Elementary Schools, Adams 
County; Miss Martha Thompson, 
Avonworth Union School, Allegheny 
County; Miss Marilyn J. Russell, High- 
land Suburban Joint School, Beaver 
County; Edmund B. Diehl, Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, Kimmell Schools, 
Blair County; 7 Reckus, James Bu- 
chanan School, Bucks County; Harry 
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LUNCHEON SPEAKERS included, left to right: M. J. Golden, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission; Mrs. Eleanor Bennett, Workshop Co-Chairman and Research Specialist, 
Dept. of Public Instruction; Paul Wilson; Dr. Arthur Socolow, State Geologist, State Geo- 
logic Survey, Dept. of Internal Affairs; and Ralph Widner, Dept. of Forests and Waters. 


Packer, Darby Township School, Del- 
aware County; Walter Murphy, Perry- 
opolis School, Fayette County; William 
A. Pebley, McConnellsburg School, 
Fulton County; Ivan H. Guesman, 
West Green District Schools, Greene 
County; William G. Miller, Capt. 
Jack Elementary School, Huntingdon 
County; Harold Douty, East Juniata 
School, Juniata County; Alfred Van 
Sickle, North Pocono Joint School, 
Lackawanna County; F. F. Bailey, 
Lancaster Public Schools, Lancaster 
County; C. H. Gehring, Fountain Hill 
Public School, Lehigh County; Wil- 
liam A. Austin, Dallas Schools, Lu- 
zerne County; Clarence W. McConnel, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
and Franklin T. Courter, Central Ly- 
coming Joint Schools, Lycoming 
County; Francis O’Donnell, Mifflin 
County; Harry T. Young, Pleasant Val- 
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ley Joint Schools, Monroe County; 
John J. Bensing, Bath Schools, North- 
ampton County; George A. Mohler, 
Susquenita-Joint School, Perry County; 
Samuel H. Rudolph, Shawmont-Dob- 
son Public School, Philadelphia 
County; C. Lanston Mentzer, Tri-Val- 
ley Joint School, Schuylkill County; 
Howard H. Master, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Middleburg Schools, Snyder 
County; James Spory, Conemaugh 
Township Union Schools, Somerset 
County; A. Russell Fultz, Western 
Area Joint School, Union County; 
James R. Bennett, Hempfield Area 
Joint Schools, Westmoreland County; 
W. O. Fahringer, Lackawanna Trail 
Joint School; William Skrynski, Tunk- 
hannock Joint School, Wyoming 
County; and Percy L. Cable, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, York 
County. 











Foundation Control 


FULTON COUNTY -— I passed a 
parked car along a rather lonely stretch 
of road. There were two ladies in the 
car. The driver’s face was contorted 
and she appeared to be in great 
agony. I returned offering my services. 
I was then told that her girdle was 
killing her, and she had stopped to 
remove it. Nature always has some- 
thing new and exciting to offer.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Carl E. Jarrett, 
McConnellsburg. 


Trout Up a Tree 


BUTLER COUNTY-—The following 
story was told to me by Fish Warden 
Clifton Iman: Clift made the state- 
ment to me that he has seen hunters 
hunting for deer and bear from trees. 
But on the opening day of trout sea- 
son this year, he came across a fisher- 
man up in a tree trying his best to get 
his creel limit. The crowd along the 
banks of the stream had An this 
determined fisherman to head for 
higher places. With Clift’s 29 years 
with the Game and Fish Commissions, 
this was the first time he had seen a 
person fishing from a tree. — District 
Game Protector Jay G. Swigart, Butler. 





On Stage 


CARBON COUNTY — The food 
plots on State Game Lands No. 141 in 
Carbon County have been utilized by 
several species of wildlife during the 
month of April. I have observed deer, 
woodchucks, turkeys, grouse, rabbits 
and many songbirds feeding on them. 
One day approximately 25 deer and a 
flock of 15 turkeys were intermingled 
on one food plot. Another day I ob- 
served a turkey and woodchuck 
squared off about four feet apart giv- 
ing each other the eye. My arrival in- 
terrupted them so I don't know 
whether they were getting ready to 
fight or talking over the day’s gossip. 
On another occasion a flock of tur- 
keys were in a food plot and the toms 
were strutting for the hens. They had 
their tails fanned out and feathers 
ruffled up so they looked twice their 
normal size. The toms looked like the 
picture of the traditional turkey you 
see at Thanksgiving time. — District 
Game Protector A. Dean Rockwell, 
Jim Thorpe. 


Gone Geese 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY — Dur- 
ing the week of April 17, 1961, nu- 
merous telephone calls were received 
at my headquarters informing me of 
something out of the ordinary for 
Montgomery County. Between the 
hours of sunrise and 9:00 a.m. all dur- 
ing this week, thousands of geese were 
seen flying north. Many of these geese 
stopped for a few days at the Schuyl- 
kill River, Green Lane Reservoir, and 
many local farm ponds. The news- 
papers in Montgomery and Philadel- 
phia Counties wrote that this was a 
sure sign of spring. Our sportsmen of 
the area thought differently. It is their 
belief that we in the area will see 
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better goose hunting days in the fu- 
ture. During the ry five to ten years, 
many geese would stay in this area, 
and have their young. As soon as the 
frigid weather hit our rivers, these 
geese flew elsewhere. We are now 
hoping that we in Montgomery and 
Philadelphia Counties are now wit- 
nessing a new flyway for geese. But still 
better, we are putting our extra pen- 
nies in the local wishing well, wishing 
that our goose hunting is here to stay.— 
District Game Protector Edward F. 
Sherlinski, North Wales. 


Mongoose, Maybe? 


PERRY COUNTY—Have you ever 
seen a battle between a blacksnake 
and a skunk? Well, on April 18, two 
young men from Mifflin had the op- 
portunity to witness such a farce. The 
men were driving on a road in Liberty 
Run, Perry County, when they saw the 
two fiercely engaged in a duel. It 
seemed the skunk was getting the 
best of the blacksnake but after a 
while the snake managed to get two 
loops of its body around the neck of 
the skunk. The skunk seemed to be 
very near defeat so the one man shot 
the snake. A few minutes later, after 
the skunk recuperated enough, it be- 
gan to attack the snake again, drag- 
ging it away. The men then shot the 
skunk. One wonders who would have 
been the victor if the men had let 
nature take its course.—District Game 
Protector Jacob Sitlinger, Newport. 


Advance Scouts 
PIKE COUNTY — On March 12, I 


-had two fellows from Bangor, Pa., in- 


quiring on ways and means of access 
to a particular tract of State Forest 
Land in Porter Township. The reason 
for this information was to scout the 
area for good bear hunting stands 
prior to this coming November bear 
season. If the early bird catches the 
worm, these two are a way out in 
front to narrowing the odds of about 
1,000 to 1 of the successful hunters 
who bag a bear.—District Game Pro- 
tector Albert J. Kriefski, Lords Valley. 
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Foxy Felines 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-—During 
the past winter Dick Owens, the Dis- 
trict Fish Warden, built and erected 
a bird feeder approximately four to 
five feet from his kitchen window. 
The feeder was placed on a steel post 
at a height of about six feet as a pre- 
caution against marauding cats. The 
feeder is still being maintained and 
utilized by the birds. But it seems the 
local felines have added insult to in- 
jury by not only sitting under the 
feeder but have in some manner de- 
vised a way to climb the vertical brick 
wall of Dick’s house. Now they jump 
into the feeder hoping to get a junco 
or cardinal as they come to the sun- 
flower and millet seed.—District Game 
Protector Richard D. Furry, Hunt- 
ingdon. 


Never a Dull Moment 


VENANGO COUNTY — Deputy 
Lambert reports that while on patrol 
he observed fresh bear tracks, so he 
decided to wait around. By quietly 
remaining in one spot he observed 
three deer, one turkey, and a weasel. 
After watching the weasel for about 
ten minutes a great horned owl 
swooped down and killed it. All of 
these wildlife events took place in 
one hour. — District Game Protector 
John R. Miller, Oil City. 
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Deer by the Hundred 


CLINTON COUNTY — While trav- 
eling through State Game Lands No. 
89 in Clinton County en route to 
checking the turkeys in the propa- 
gating area, at midday in the early 
part of March, Deputy Ellsworth 
Smith and I counted exactly 100 deer 
feeding on the food plots. These deer 
both large and small were in very 
good condition for this time of the 


year.—District Game Protector Ivan L. 
Dodd, Mill Hall. 


Feeder Finder 


FOREST COUNTY-I was check- 
ing turkey feeders in my district in 
early April when I came upon one 
literally torn apart. In the fresh snow 
two sets of bear tracks were visible. I 
followed the tracks for the better part 
of a half day. They led in a beeline to 
another feeder about three-quarters 
of a mile away. Several slats were 
torn from the side of this feeder and 
it was emptied of corn. Continuing 
along the trail I followed the tracks 
to a third feeder nearly two miles 
away. Again they led in a nearly 
straight line, and the feeder was dam- 
aged and empty. The previous spring 
bear had not bothered any of these 
three feeders, yet this year, upon 
awaking from their winter sleep, 
they knew the exact location of the 
feeders and the shortest routes be- 
tween them. Another mystery of na- 
ture.—District Game Protector David 
Kirkland, Marienville. 
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Chucked Into Hunter Safety 


LEBANON COUNTY — Recently 
while returning to my headquarters, 
I spied a “chuck” sitting on a mound. 
Then my companion remarked that it 
wasn't a “chuck” but a hunter’s head. 
I immediately stopped the car and 
walked up to talk to the hunter, to 
advise him on the danger of not wear- 
ing safety color clothing, along with 
a hat. This hunter was a boy lying in 
a prone position hunting woodchucks. 
While talking to the boy, he put the 
muzzle of the .22 rifle under his arm 
pit, and was leaning on it. I advised 
him on this being dangerous also. 


That evening I talked to the father 
about the boy’s careless practices. He 
was surprised, for having taught the 
boy himself, he thought he was quali- 
fied to go out on his own. I am happy 
to say that with the cooperation of the 
parents we enrolled this boy in a 
“Hunter Safety” class, and he has 
since received his certificate.—District 
Game Protector Perry A. Hilbert, 
Cleona. 


Maternity Ward 
BUCKS COUNTY — During April 


we were requested to remove an ex- 
pectant female raccoon from her nest 
in the attic of a Plumstead Township 
farmhouse. With the aid of a little 
chloroform the removal was almost 
easy. Later, while trying to transport 
her to the hinterlands, she aroused 
from her slumber, escaped the con- 
fines of a lard can and gained free run 
of our station wagon. Needless to say, 
we were nonplussed for a speedy solu- 
tion to the dilemma. Fortunately the 
‘coon decided on an amicable settle- 
ment. After much sniffing and investi- 
gating, which included hanging upside 
down from the visor, she found a 
perch on the dashboard and com- 
pleted the journey peacefully observ- 
ing the panorama through the wind- 
shield. — District Game Protector 
William J. Lockett, Doylestown. 
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Deer Surplus 


PIKE COUNTY-—In spite of the fact 
that hunters harvested the 13th high- 
est buck kill in the county since 1915 
and had a successful one-day antler- 
less season during the 1960 deer sea- 
son there are still enough deer left in 
this District to enable motorists to kill 
107 deer on the highways during the 
first four months of 1961. Many of 
these road-killed deer were does which 
were carrying young. About 95 per 
cent of these deer were killed on a 25- 
mile stretch of Route 209 between 
Matamoras and Bushkill. All the lands 
bordering this road are privately 
owned and only a limited amount of 
deer hunting is allowed, if any.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Daniel S. Mc- 
Peek,. Jr., Matamoras. 


Charitable Trappers 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY — We 
usually think of trapping as a sport 
which results in personal gain but 
then there are exceptions to every rule 
and Charlie Bolles is that exception. 

There is a beaver dam on Franklin 
Hill owned by farmers who wanted 
the dam but were willing to have the 
surplus trapped in order to prolong 
the life of the colony lest they become 
over-populated and eat themselves out 
of house and home by exhausting the 
available food supply. 


In conjunction with these conserva- 
tion minded individuals Charlie har- 
vested four beavers last season. It was 
‘decided that the proceeds from the 
sale of their pelts be given the Frank- 
lin Church. Hats off to Charlie Bolles. 

A similar parallel was that of an- 
other trapper who donated bounty 
money received for the killing of a 
fox and great horned ow] to his church 
during a fund raising campaign. 

Thus it would seem our wildlife can 
serve many useful purposes.—District 
Game Protector Donald G. Day, Sus- 
quehanna. 
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Somebody Call? 


TIOGA COUNTY—On April 19, I 
was able to catch a red fox asleep in 
a field, and I luckily had one of the 
so-called predator calls with me. I hid 
in a vantage point where I could ob- 
serve the fox but was concealed from 
his view. I was about 175 yards from 
the fox and I proceeded to blow on 
the call. The fox raised his head and 
looked about for perhaps five sec- 
onds and laid his head down and 
went back to sleep. I couldn’t believe 
my eyes after having read so many 
articles about the predators rushing to 
the scene of the call. So I tried again— 
same result. I tried again — same re- 
sult. I finally shot the fox after decid- 
ing the fox hadn't read the ads that 
are in the magazine or the stories that 
have been written. — District Game 
Protector Keith C. Hinman, Wellsboro. 


Bounty Bucks? 


PERRY COUNTY — After being 
heaped with abuse over a period of 
several years about the manner of 
harvesting our deer herds, I was com- 
pletely startled when a farmer in To- 
boyne Township, Perry County, made 
this remark to me. “Why doesn’t the 
Game Commission put a BOUNTY on 
deer in the state so that we can control 
the darn varmints?” This is certainly 
a switch from the other comments 
made to me. — District Game Pro- 
tector James Moyle, Blain. 
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Scrambled Eggs 


LUZERNE COUNTY — Each year 
as ving arrives, the gardeners and 


farmers begin cleaning their lands in 
preparation for planting. This spring, 
as the Dagostin Brothers were clean- 
ing up brush piles on their farm on 
Farm Game Project No. 187, they un- 
covered a ringneck nest. Closer in- 
spection revealed that there were both 
ringneck and chicken eggs in the nest. 
The way the situation looks, the pheas- 
ant decided that the chicken was vio- 
lating the boundary line, chased the 
chicken back to the farm and took 
over the nest.—District Game Protec- 
tor Robert W. Nolf, West Hazleton. 


Cock of the Rock 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY — While 
driving along a road in Washington 
Township I observed a young deer 
about to cross the highway. When this 
deer saw my car it turned back. I 
stopped to observe it more closely. As 
it ran back into the field, a ring-necked 
pheasant came out of the cover at the 
edge of the field and challenged the 
deer. The deer, apparently in a playful 
mood, made several passes toward the 
pheasant as if to trample it but the 
old cockbird stood his ground to the 
extent of jumping at the deer’s face 
and striking out with his spurs, per- 
haps hitting the deer. After one of 
these close runs, the deer took off for 
heavy cover and the pheasant had the 
battleground to himself.——Land Man- 
ager Ralph Shank, Pine Grove. 
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Odds Against Survival 


JUNIATA COUNTY — Imagine if 
you can, 1,000,000 healthy active men, 
assisted by about 200,000 dogs, armed 
heavily with shotguns. The average 
shot shell will contain about 300 shot 
and each man will shoot about 25 
shells in a season. This would mean 
about 7,750 individual shot per man or 
7,750,000,000 sprayed all over the 
countryside. If any game does survive 
this barrage it is rewarded with 90 
days of below zero weather. In addi- 
tion the food supply is covered with 
2 to 3 feet of heavy snow. At this time 
the game is easy prey to the thou- 
sands of stray dogs and cats roaming 
around plus a few humans who are 
also year-round hunters with gun, trap 
and snare. Maybe that’s why, when on 
patrol during these spring months it 
is so refreshing to see a big cock ring- 
neck herding his harem of hens along 
a fence row or to observe a nest of 
rabbits in an old pasture field. When 
you take stock of what all our game 
birds and animals put up with to 
furnish us humans a little sport in 
November, you soon realize that we 
are not dealing with a commercial 
product or a profit making enterprise. 
We're working with Mother Nature 
herself. With these factors in mind I 
do not see how any outdoorsman or 
sportsman could possibly be an athe- 
ist. — District Game Protector Robert 
Shaffer, Mifflintown. 


Kissin’ Cousins? 


BERKS COUNTY — Officers of the 
Wyomissing Police, while on patrol in 
a rural section of the borough, noticed 
two objects sitting together on the 
highway. When they approached the 
spot, they were astonished to see a 
raccoonrun to one side of the road and 
a white cat run to the opposite side 
of the road. Both animals sat on the 
bank and watched the police car go 
past.—District Game Protector Joseph 
Leiendecker, Reading. 
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Dive Bomber No Bother 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY — While 
on patrol April 15, I was approaching 
some small ponds on the west end of 
Friedensburg when I observed a large 
bird hovering over one of the ponds. 
I stopped my car alongside of the 
pond and the bird started climbing 
for altitude. It was an osprey, evi- 
dently migrating through the area. 
Since I was only about 50 feet from 
the pond, I thought the car may have 
frightened him away, but he contin- 
a to circle the pond. All of a sudden 
he folded his wings and plunged into 
the water, shortly emerging with a 
gold fish of about eight inches clutched 
in its talons. I had never seen an 
osprey before but what was even more 
interesting were some tame mallards 
which were also on the pond. Although 
the osprey had hit the water only 
about 30 feet from some of them, they 
paid no attention to him or he to them. 
It seems the wild creatures are con- 
tent to live with each other, each to 
his way of life.—District Game Protec- 
tor Lowell E. Bittner, Tremont. 


Two Late 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY — Dep- 
uty Game Protector Charles Thomas 
witnessed an unusual incident several 
days ago. While walking towards his 
car in the town of Avoca he noticed 
two male robins fighting and chasing 
each other. The robin which was in 
the lead at the time was flying as fast 
as he could, using evasive tactics and 
dodging from side to side as he at- 
‘tempted to escape from the bird which 
was chasing him. While et to 
escape in this fashion he dashed 
squarely into a large plate glass win- 
dow and his pursuer who was follow- 
ing closely behind did the same. The 
shock of the impact was so severe that 
it killed both birds. — District Game 
Protector Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 


Like Father—Like Son 
LANCASTER COUNTY — During 
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the month I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing up my largest bounty claims that 
I have made out since becoming a 
Game Protector. Mark Shotzberger, 
of Lancaster, brought 57 red and 
gray foxes for me to probate. This 
is a lot of foxes for a trapper in 
Lancaster County. The same evenin 
Mr. Shotzberger’s son also probate 
19 foxes. He has just started to trap 
under his father’s instructions.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John P. Eicholtz, 
Strasburg. 


A Duck’s Blood Donor 


BLAIR COUNTY — On Monday, 
April 3, I received a call from a lady in 
Plocsant Valley who informed me that 
she had found a crippled duck. Think- 
ing that this was another grebe or 
loon, I told her that I would be there 
and pick up the bird. When I arrived 
she did have a duck that was crippled. 
The end joint of the wing had been 
shot off, and she had it all bandaged 
up. The duck was a female bufflehead. 
She said that it was lying in the street 
in front of her home. She also in- 
formed me that she was a nurse and 
was about to take two cc’s of blood 
from herself and give the bird a trans- 
fusion. I informed her that this was 
probably not necessary. I took the 
bird home with me, and the next day 
it was released on the lake at Lake- 
mont Park where it can still be seen 
almost any day, minus a wing tip but 
happy.—District Game Protector Rus- 
sell W. Meyer, Altoona. 
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What to Do With 
Young Wildlife... 








Leave ‘Em Alone— 
And You Go Home! 


By Bill Walsh 


664 “UTE,” is probably one of the 
most overworked words in the 
English language. When it’s used to 
describe the appealing and apparently 
helpless young of wildlife, it really 
gets a going over. However, many 
Pennsylvanians have learned to their 
sorrow that the “cute” stage of young 
wildlife is a fleeting and temporary 
phase of the animal’s development. 
Some have the scars to prove it, too! 
Like puppies and kittens, wildlife 
babies arouse the cuddling instincts 
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in most humans. Depending on the 
age of the wildlife young you en- 
counter, you might get away with it, 
too. But be sure to count your fingers 
before picking up a baby raccoon, 
opossum, or even a squirrel. 

Even if the wildlife baby “cottons” 
to your attention, there are two im- 
portant things you should consider be- 
fore you succumb to the desire to 
take it home with you—or away from 
the spot where you discovered it. You 
stand to lose under both considerations. 
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First—it’s against the law to take 
wildlife from its natural habitat. Even 
if you are sure the youngsters are 
orphans—from the certain knowledge 
that the mother animal is dead—wild- 
life does not legally belong to you nor 
are you /egallly responsible for its care 
or survival. 

This is the task that State Law has 
assigned to the Game Protector. Sup- 
pose your car kills a doe deer. Suppose 
a wobbly-legged fawn is noted nearby. 
Your responsibility lies in notifying 
the nearest Game Protector or other 
person in authority (State Police, Jus- 
tice of the Peace, etc.) who will pass 
the word along to the wildlife officer. 

When there is no indication that the 
mother of young wildlife is dead, 
leave it alone—and you go home! We 
didn’t say “it'll go home” because nine 
times out of ten when humans en- 


LOST FAWNS are a popular myth. In al- 
most all cases, fawn deer are not lost or 
orphans but are merely awaiting the return 
of their mother. Leave them alone! 
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counter wildlife babies, the youngsters 
ARE already home.. You, as the hu- 
man, are the invader. The mother is 
doubtless aware of the exact spot in 
which she left her young. She will be 
back. Some, like rabbits, almost always 
nurse the youngsters at night. 

The second consideration, aside 
from the legality of your desire to 
protect young wildlife, is your own 
safety and the safety of other mem- 
bers in your family. Young wildlife 
may bite you on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Even if you succeed in “taming” 
wildlife youngsters, they don’t remain 
playful youngsters forever. Often, as 
they mature and come to that period 
of life when they would normally 
mate, they become downright villains. 

A grown squirrel can put chisel- 
sharp teeth right through a finger. 
After all, nature equipped him to 
crack hard-shelled nuts with those 
choppers and they’re formidable. Don’t 
be a “nut!” 

Wildlife doesn’t brush its teeth, 
either, you know—and a wound of that 
type often resists healing. A friend of 
ours once picked up an opossum his 
dogs encountered on a ‘coon hunting 
expedition. In the ensuing melee, the 
critter forgot to play dead and instead 
chomped down on friend’s hand. He 
invested enough money in penicillin 
clearing up the resultant infection to 
keep himself in shotgun shells for 
several years. And he was a worried 
young man before it finally cleared 
up. There is, of course, always the 
possibility of contracting rabies from 
a “wild” bite. 

The raised-in-captivity whitetail 
buck deer can be an especially dan- 
gerous creature when full-grown. Ant- 
lers and razor-sharp hoofs may repa 
the human “friend” for the many kind- 
nesses of the past. Remember—wildlife 
bears its allegiance to the wild. 

True kindness, of course, under nor- 
mal circumstances, dictates leaving 
wildlife young alone. Snatched from 
its wilderness home and raised in cap- 
tivity, a wildlife baby grows to depend 
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on humans for its very existence. If 
later released, it is often ill-equipped 
to make its own way with its wild 
brothers and sisters. The humans in- 
volved have done the creature a dis- 
service, to be sure. 

There is no substitute for the nat- 
ural mother. Wild creatures often die 
despite the best of care by their cap- 
tors or “rescuers.” This is especially 
true of the cottontail rabbit. 

The Pennsylvania law that directs 
humans to resist the almost irresistible 
appeal of fuzzy young game birds and 
animals is a wise one. Incidentally, it 
also includes wild bird eggs. Parents 
should explain to their children that 
the nests they discover in the open 
have not been abandoned. (Knowl- 
edgeable children should explain this 
to adults, too. ) 

It is only natural that a state which 
ranks third in population yet 33rd in 
land area should provide more oppor- 
tunity than most for human contact 
with wildlife. As populations increase 
and suburban expansion continues, 
this opportunity will not be lessened. 


CAPTIVE WILDLIFE can be dangerous. 
Wildlife doesn’t brush its teeth, and a wound 
caused by a bite often resists healing. 








When encountering wildlife young, 
the human discoverer should remem- 
ber that young wildlife is often better 
coin to care for itself, through 
natural instinct, than the size of the 
furry or feathery creature would indi- 
cate. Cottontail rabbits run from the 
nest at only two weeks of age. If a 
gray, red, or fox squirrel is out of its 
nest, it, too, is on its own, even though 
there may be some family association. 

As for young bears, most everyone 
is aware that the bear sow will stand 
for no foolishness and that while the 
tales of bears attacking humans in this 
state are usually woven out of the 
whole cloth, it is best not to attain the 
oe or pain of pioneering in this 

eld. 

In the wild, there is no such con- 
venience for the mother as a 24-hour 
baby sitting service. The young are 
often left on their own. Mother Nature 
intended it that way. 

Summing up, the reasons for leav- 
ing wildlife babies where you find 
them are: 

1. It’s against the Game Law to dis- 
turb them. 

2. It’s inhumane to disturb them 
and disrupt the life a wise nature 
wants them to have. 

3. It’s dangerous—later if not at the 
moment—to handle them! 

“Leave ‘em alone and YOU go 
home,” is good advice. 
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Strip-mined Areas Can Be 
Reclaimed for Wildlife... 





Toil With Spoil 


By Wilmer C. Richter 


Research Biologist, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


4g netae the early days of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission’s 
land purchase program, no one en- 
visioned the havoc to be wrought upon 
the surfaces of these and other lands 
because of mineral reservations. 

For many years simple economics 
made it unprofitable to disturb vast 
land surfaces for the coal that lay 
beneath. The “status quo” was main- 
tained. However, time marched on 
and so did economics and technology. 
With the advent of World War II, it 
suddenly became feasible to remove 
tons of earth for the mineral wealth 
below. 

Evidently little thought was given 
to the reclamation or rehabilitation of 
the strip-mined areas during the hustle- 
bustle of the war years. Perhaps a phil- 
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osophical view prevailed that, well, in 
fifty to one hundred years no one 
would ever know the surface had been 
disturbed. With the tempo of the times 
slowing down near the end of the 
war, people became cognizant of the 
unsightly disturbances around them. 
In 1945, the “Bituminous Coal Open 
Pit Mining Conservation Act” was 
passed which provided for the “exer- 
cise of the police powers of the Com- 
monwealth for the general welfare of 
the people of the Commonwealth, by 
providing for the conservation and im- 
provement of areas of land affected in 
the mining of bituminous coal by the 
open pit or stripping method, to aid 
thereby in the protection of birds and 
wildlife, to enhance the value of such 
land for taxation, to decrease soil 
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erosion, to aid in the prevention of the 
pollution of rivers and streams, to pre- 
vent cumbustion of unmined coal, and 
generally improve the use and enjoy- 
ment of said lands.” 

A section of the Act of Legislature 
requires that the operator shall plant 
upon relevelled areas trees, shrubs, or 
grasses unless, upon application of the 
land owner, approval is given to use 
the land for a purpose other than 
growing trees, shrubs, or grasses. 

Much of the early experimental and 
rehabilitative work was done by re- 
forestation. Tree species were gen- 
erally available at reasonable cost, 
reasonable success could be antici- 
pated, and it was not necessary, after 
relevelling, to expend additional mon- 
ies in land preparation such as would 
be required for successful establish- 
ment of grasses and legumes. Over a 
long period of time reforestation is an 
excellent method of reclamation and 
often the only feasible method. How- 
ever, this type of reclamation does not 
provide an immediate or rapidly de- 
veloping diversified habitat for wild- 


life utilization and productivity. 


Although the enacted legislation is 
sufficiently permissive to allow for the 
development of a diversified habitat, 
there. has been a general reluctance 
within the industry to attempt this 
type of reclamation because of the 
additional monetary outlays usually 
necessary to insure reasonable success. 
Reluctance to increase operating ex- 
penses is understandable. If changes 
to more diversified reclamation meth- 
ods were to be encouraged, it would 
be necessary to demonstrate that other 
practices could be as successfully and 
economically used to revegetate re- 
levelled spoil. 

In 1956, the McIntosh Coal Com- 
pany, DuBois, Pa., offered their 
cooperation in an experimental devel- 
opment project to determine the feasi- 
bility of diversifying reclamation 
methods. 

As a start some twenty species and 
varieties of grasses and legumes were 
planted experimentally on untreated 
relevelled spoil from the Upper Free- 
port, Lower Freeport, and Lower Kit- 
tanning coal seams. By the end of the 
first year it was obvious that bird’s- 


TWENTY SPECIES of grasses and legumes have been planted experimentally on un- 
treated, relevelled spoil from strip-mining of Upper Freeport, Lower Freeport and Lower 
Kittanning coal seams. This scene shows European bird’s-foot trefoil growing on State 


Game Lands No. 77. 
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improvements. 


foot, big, and narrowleaf  trefoils 
would probably do well on the Upper 
and Lower Freeport coal seams. How- 
ever, as expected, all species performed 
poorly on the Lower Kittanning spoil. 
The stripping operator, after having 
observed the results of the initial trial, 
was willing to “risk” planting bird’s- 
foot trefoil on some thirty additional 
acres. This planting was highly suc- 
cessful and he has continued to use 
bird’s-foot trefoil on all but certain 
_ backfilled areas of Lower Kittanning 
spoil. Today there are over seventy 
acres of trefoil on spoil from the Upper 
and Lower Freeport and the Upper 
and Lower Kittanning coal seams. 

The success with trefoil encouraged 
further development for wildlife. Ex- 
perimental plantings of silky dogwood, 
scrub oak, black haw, autumn olive, 
crab apple, wild plum, coralberry, 
tartarian honeysuckle, Chinese chest- 
nut, multiflora rose, natob lespedeza, 
and saw-toothed oak were made on 
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MORE THAN 70 ACRES of strip-mine spoil have been planted for wildlife, using bird’s-foot 
trefoil. Deer, groundhogs and cottontails have been observed making use of these 





the various coal seams. Although all 
of the plants were not fully tested, ex- 
tensive hedgerow plantings of multi- 
flora rose, tartarian honeysuckle, au- 
tumn olive, and saw-toothed oak have 
been and are being made on the vari- 
ous coal seams. These plantings, also, 
have been highly successful and to 
date over 65,000 shrubs have been 
planted on this strip-mined area. 

Deer, groundhogs, and cottontails 
have been observed making use of 
these various improvements. 

Don't think for one moment that all 
the problems have been solved and 
all questions answered—they haven't. 
Much remains to be done and in so 
far as possible work on strip-mined 
areas will continue. 

The point I want to make clear is 
that certain spoils do lend themselves 
to successful diversification and de- 
velopment of this type without added 
financial considerations. 
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Deputies Receive 
Special Course at 
Game Commission School 


A total of 160 Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors, in six classes, will receive in- 
tensive training at the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation this spring and 
summer. 

The first group completed the one- 
week course at the school, located in 
ae County, on April 29. Mem- 

ers of the Commission’s Harrisburg 
and Division office staffs instruct the 
classes. 

A full schedule of daytime and 
evening classes is maintained and sub- 
jects include: law enforcement, re- 
search, public relations, land manage- 
ment and minerals, hunter safety, 
predator control, and game propaga- 
tion. Additionally, instructors will fa- 
miliarize the trainees with Game Com- 


mission policies and the agency’s 
objectives in its overall wildlife man- 
agement program. 

Time has been allotted for revolver 
and shotgun training and archery in- 
struction and practice during each 
class. Outdoor sports are enjoyed in 
off periods. 

Deputy Game Protectors are se- 
lected, non-salaried Commission field 
officers who provide worthy assistance 
in the administration of Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife program, usually without re- 
muneration. Periodically, they receive 
instruction from their District Game 
Protector. The salaried officer directs 
their activities, and they represent the 
Commission in their respective com- 
munities. Deputies who receive the 
special course of instruction at the 
school this year will emerge better 
qualified to serve and more capable 
of advancing the state’s entire wildlife 
management program. 


ILLEGAL EQUIPMENT is explained by James A. Brown, Field Division Supervisor, to 
Deputy Game Protectors Walt Tabol, left, John Royal and Mel Bishop, right. The gun 
silencer and bird net were used in classroom instruction at the first deputy training class. 
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Over Four Million Seedlings 
Shipped From Howard 
Nursery to Aid Wildlife 


Seedlings grown at the Game Com- 
mission’s Howard Nursery, in Centre 
County, play an important if little- 
heralded part in Pennsylvania’s wild- 
life management program. Planted in 
—— localities, these tree, shrub 
and vine seedlings provide the all- 
e.g food and cover game birds 
and animals need to thrive and sur- 
vive. They include the evergreens, 
crab on bittersweet, multiflora 
rose, black locust, autumn olive, wil- 
low, coralberry, silky dogwood, tar- 
tarian honeysuckle, lespedeza natob, 
and others. 

This spring, the output of the How- 
ard Nursery planting stock was 4,048,- 
150. An additional 304,150 shrub 
seedlings were released to Game Com- 
mission field divisions during the fall 
of 1960. This brings the total output 
since last report to 4,352,300 plants. 

The distribution of the seedlings, 
during April, was as follows: 3,091,100 
for planting on State Game Lands, 
Farm Game Projects and properties 
leased by the Commission; 1,261,200 
for use by conservation organizations. 
Approximately 190,000 seedlings went 
to the Soil Conservation Districts. The 
remainder were released to Future 
Farmers of America, sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations, Boy Scout groups and 
other organizations to be planted to 
improve wildlife habitat in Pennsyl- 
vania. 








Mitiarp M. Crooks 


Millard M. Crooks, a Land Manager in the 
Commission’s Northeast Field Division, met 
accidental death from coal gas fumes in his 
home at White Haven the night of May 21. 
He was 58. 

A graduate of the 2nd Student Officer 
Training Class at the Commission’s Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation, Millard was 
appointed Game Protector in Somerset 
County in 1938. He served in the U. S. Navy 
during World War II, returning to Commis- 
sion service on May I, 1943. In July, 1949, he 
was promoted to Conservation Education As- 
sistant in the Northcentral Division, served 
as District Game Protector in the Northeast 
Division from 1958 to 1960, became a Land 
Management Officer in January last year. 

Crooks was a native of Ceres Township, 
McKean County. He is survived by his wife 
and one son, Dean, who is a District Game 
Protector in Armstrong County. 





MARCH DEER MORTALITY 


These records of deer deaths in Pennsylvania during the month of March, 
this year and last, are provided for comparative purposes. They were compiled 
from reports submitted by Game Pretectors across the state and cover only 
the known mortalities, exclusive of winter kill. 


NE tea irihacs 18 366 
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Crop Damage Vehicles [Illegally Killed Miscellaneous Total 
8 634 40 285 


967 
(184 by dogs) 
266 


(239 by dogs) 
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Game News Printing 
Wins National Award 


The Times and News Publishing 
Company, Gettysburg, Pa., which has 
printed GAME NEWS under state 
contract since last September, re- 
cently was awarded first prize and an 
“Award of Excellence” in a nation- 
wide competition for offset printing. 
The Award, a nine- by 11-inch plaque 
in color, was presented to Paul B. 
Ramer, superintendent of the Adams 
County firm, by Jack Buchanan and 
David Bidwell, on behalf of Lyman 
A. Beeman, president of the Finch, 
Pruyn & Company, Inc., of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., and Al Wiggins and 
Thomas Furlong, of Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Company, of Harrisburg. The 
latter firm distributes the Finch Offset 
paper upon which the magazine is 
printed. 

The award was made for excellence 
of design and craftsmanship in offset 
lithography in producing an outstand- 
ing specimen of the printer’s art. The 
selection was made from almost 100 
entries of nationally circulated maga- 
zines. The six judges included three 
veteran, reputable printers and three 
famous lithographers, all rated special- 
ists in their field. Presentation of the 
plaque was made at a dinner at the 
Hotel Gettysburg on May 3. 
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AWARD PRESENTATION for excellence in printing was made to Paul Ramer, General 
Manager of the Gettysburg Times and News Publishing Company, by |. A. Wiggins, left, 
and Tom Furlong, right, sales representatives of the Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Company, Har- 
risburg. The firm distributes the Finch Offset paper upon which this magazine is printed. 





Commission to Meet 
With Sportsmen, Set 1961 
Hunting Seasons and Limits 


Members of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and its staff will hold an 
open meeting with representatives of 
sportsmen’s organizations and other 
interested groups in Harrisburg at 10 
a.m., Saturday, June 24, to hear recom- 
mendations for 1961 hunting-trapping 
seasons and bag limits. Later that day 
the Commission will officially estab- 
lish the opening and closing dates, 
plus bag limits, which will govern the 
harvest of native game birds, animals 
and furbearers for the 12-month period 
covered by the 1961 hunting license 
beginning September 1. 

The invitation to attend this annual 
meeting was extended by the Com- 
mission during its meeting on April 
21-22 in the Poconos. In other actions 
taken during that meeting, the Com- 
mission: 

Adopted a resolution expressing ap- 
preciation to, and sincerely thanking 
the many sportsmen’s clubs, individ- 
uals, organizations, agencies, indus- 
tries, the armed forces, and all those 
who contributed in any manner to the 
emergency game feeding program last 
winter. 

Prescribed responsibilities of Game 
Commission personnel within the legal 
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authority contained in the Game Law 
during times of emergency when the 
State Council of Civil Defense co- 
ordinates the activities of the various 
state agencies. 

Revoked hunting and trapping priv- 
ileges of 439 persons who committed 
serious infractions of the Game Law. 

Took options on nine tracts for ad- 
ditional State Game Lands, which are 
public hunting grounds, two addi- 
tional tracts for the Pymatuning Goose 
Management Area and two tracts for 
access to existing holdings. 

Approved Special Fox Hunting Pe- 
titions filed by the following 11 coun- 
ties in compliance with provisions of 
the Game Law: Bradford, Butler, Erie, 
Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, 
Schuylkill, Washington, Westmore- 
land and York. 

Authorized participation in the Co- 
operative Strip Mine Project which 
has been seeking answers to revege- 
tation of strip mine spoil banks. The 
Department of Forests and Waters, 
Department of Mines and Mineral 
Industries and various mining and 
conservation organizations have been 
participating in this project which is 
under supervision of the Northeastern 
Forest Experimental Station of the 
U. S. Forest Service. As a participant, 
the Commission authorized expendi- 
tures of $3,000 for the year 1961-62 
and $3,500 for 1962-63. 

Authorized further leasing of oil 
and gas ‘rights on certain tracts of 
State Game Lands. 

Established another drive for GAME 
NEWS subscriptions, being of the 
opinion more hunters would profit 
from information imparted in the 
Commission’s official publication. 

Adopted a policy to issue permits 
for seismic surveys on State Game 
Lands. 

Approved entering into a memo- 
randum of understanding with the 
Branch of Predator and Rodent Con- 
trol of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife as a basis for closer co- 
operation in the control of predators, 
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rodents and birds injurious to agri- 
culture, horticulture, forests and game. 

Renewed the allocation of $12,000 
for the operation of the Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit at The Penn- 
sylvania State University for the fiscal 
year 1961-62. 

Renewed six allocations totaling 
$7,000 for cooperative conservation 
education programs with: Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; Car- 
negie Museum, Pittsburgh; the Future 
Farmers of America program under 
the Department of Public Instruction; 
the 4-H Club Program under the Agri- 
culture and Home Economics Exten- 
sion branch of the Pennsylvania State 
University; the Conservation Educa- 
tion Laboratory for Teachers, P. S. U.; 
and the Pennsylvania Rural Safety 
Council. 





Pennsylvania State Forests 
Attract 3 Million Visitors 


Pennsylvania’s nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of State Forest were visited by 3,208,- 
000 people in 1960 and earned the 
Commonwealth $734,287 in returns 
from leases, minerals, and timber sales, 
Forests and Waters Secretary Maurice 
K. Goddard recently reported. 

More than 268,500 hunters killed 
11,127 deer on State Forest land dur- 
ing 1960, 490 of them by bow and 
arrow. Another 196 bears and 2,141 
turkeys were also shot by hunters. 

About the same number of fishermen 
were recorded with sizable catches 
of trout (521,000), bass (25,608 ), wall- 
eyes (11,400), muskellunge (800), 
and pickerel (462). 

An unestimated number of visitors 
include tourists driving through the 
several scenic State Forest areas set 
aside for their unique attractions. 
Bucktail State Park from Emporium 
to Lock Haven is particularly popular 
with motorists out to see the autumn 
colors. Others visit the Grand Canyon 
of Pennsylvania in Tiadaghton State 
Forest during the Mountain Laurel 
season. 
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PYMATUNING PUZZLE was discovered by Bob Shelby, right, caretaker of the Museum 





on Ford Island last summer. He is showing John Eagles, a Franklin, Pa., visitor, a hen 
mallard nesting in the hedge in front of the building and some 200 yards from the nearest 
water. Thousands of visitors passed within feet of the nest without spotting it. 


Howdy Raccoon Signs 
In Anti-litter Campaign 


A new sign will soon make its ap- 
pearance in the state’s parks, forests, 
and wayside rests urging Pennsyl- 
vanians to stop littering their lovely 
countryside. 

Part of Governor David L. Law- 
rence’s anti-litter campaign, they are 
made by the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association. Pictured on the steel sign 
is “Howdy, the Good Outdoor Man- 
ners Raccoon,” adopted by the Associ- 
ation two years ago as the symbol for 
its Good Outdoor Manners Campaign. 

Since the program first began, it 
has spread through 32 states. “Howdy” 
is now being considered by several 
national organizations as a possible na- 
tional anti-litter symbol. Similar to 
Smokey the Bear, who has proved so 

opular in the battle against forest 

es, “Howdy” is expected to reinforce 
Smokey in a campaign against out- 
door abuses. 

The new signs bear different mes- 
sages including: “Stash That Trash,” 
“Don’t Throw It, Stow It,” “Trash 
Breeds Fire,” and “Hunt Safely.” Other 
materials such as book covers and 
materials are also being distributed. 
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Sayre Club Engages in 
Beneficial Game Program 


Outdoorsmen and wildlife admin- 
istrators in Pennsylvania are watching 
with keen interest the dual game habi- 
tat and farmer-sportsman relations 
project initiated by the Sayre Sports- 
men’s Club. This Bradford County or- 
ganization authorized the project on 
a five-year experimental basis at an 
annual cost of $500. 

Under the program the club will 
purchase part of a farmer’s standard 
crop for game food and cover or use 
a portion of his land to produce food 
and cover for wild game. In the latter 
case either the participating farmer 
would be employed to develop the 
area or, if the farmer did not wish to 
do the work the club would employ 
someone else to perform it. 

On the occasion of the 24th (1961) 
annual banquet of the Sayre Sports- 
men’s Club, M. J. Golden, Game Com- 
mission Executive Director, enthusi- 
astically endorsed the plan. In his 
address, “Club- Landowner -Commis- 
sion in Cooperative Food and Cover 
Project,” he said the Sayre club en- 
deavor “will serve admirably as a pilot 
project for sportsmen’s organizations 
across Pennsylvania. 
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Loss of Birds Reported 
After Dutch Elm Disease 
Control Program Spraying 


Appearance of the destructive Dutch 
elm disease, spraying susceptible trees 
with the poison DDT, and complaints 
about the loss of bird life have fol- 
lowed with unfortunate regularity 
whenever save-the-elms programs have 
been conducted in Michigan, the Wild- 
life Management Institute reports. 

First discovered in this country near 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1930, the disease- 
producing fungus now is in 20 or more 
states, “leaving in its wake millions of 
dead and dying elms. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in unsuccessful 
attempts to prevent continued spread 
of the disease, and millions of birds 
have been destroyed.” So wrote George 
J. Wallace and Richard F. Bernard, 
Michigan State University, and Walter 
P. Nickelly, Cranbrook Institute of Sci- 


ence, in their new report, “Bird Mor- 
tality in the Dutch Elm Disease Pro- 
am. 

The authors attempt to assess bird 
losses that have been observed in 
Michigan in connection with control 
programs that got underway in the 
early 1950’s. Residents began to re- 
port “considerable numbers of dead 
and dying birds, particularly robins” 
as Saooaie spraying commenced in 
1953. The sequence of events, they 
write, involved “complaints of resi- 
dents about dead and sick birds; 
denials on the part of operators and 
administrators that any such losses 
were occurring, or, if they were, that 
they were in any way connected with 
the control program; and then often 
bitter controversies over the relative 
merits of robins and elms.” 

Copies of the 43-page booklet may 
be ordered from the Cranbrook Insti- 
tute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., at $1 apiece. 


PENNSYLVANIA OUTDOOR WRITERS held their annual Spring Workshop meeting in 
Erie May 19-21 at the invitation of the Greater Erie Chamber of Commerce. Shown here are 
more than 30 representatives of the press, TV and radio who gathered for discussions on 
how to better acquaint Pennsylvanians with their outdoor resources. 



































Hopes Solved by New Code... 


Growing Controversy and Olympic 


Amateurs Versus Professionals 


By Tom Forbes 


ie THE competitive sports a definite 
line divides the amateur from the 
non-amateur. Generally speaking, it is 
recognized that those who make their 
living by participating in sports com- 
petition shall be barred from compe- 
tition with the greater number of par- 
ticipants to whom a sport is merely 
an avocation and no financial return 
is obtained or expected. 

The problem of professionalism in 
archery was a section long before 
the big money shoots became a na- 
tional attraction. There was a time not 
too long past when the winner of a 
local club shoot could take home a 
ham or a bushel of potatoes or some 





other product of the local communi 
and feel pretty good about the day’s 
shoot. Gradually inexpensive medals 
and trophies took the place of perish- 
able products. They served as per- 
manent mementoes of the occasions 
you managed to lead the field in your 
class. 

Clubs were few in number and, by 
mutual agreement, they arranged week- 
end tournaments so that there were no 
conflicts in their area. As clubs multi- 
plied in number archers had a choice 
of attending one of several open tour- 
naments in their area on any given 
weekend. Tournament committees 
found it necessary to provide more 
and expensive trophies to secure the 
attendance of the archers. This prac- 
tice continued until it became a con- 
siderable financial burden on all the 
club members. Since only a relatively 
few archers can win consistently there 
was a growing resentment to subsidiz- 
ing these “hardware merchants” as 
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they traveled from tournament to tour- 
nament and collected the prizes. Work 
on the home course was relegated to 
those who did not care for the bitter 
competition that marked this type of 
competition. Clubs lost members be- 
cause their interests were neglected by 
a controlling minority who traveled 
the tournament circuit. 

The issue finally came out in the 
open when money prizes were offered 
to attract shooters to open tourna- 
ments. At the same time there was a 
growing realization that participation 
in international competition required 
that a revision of the rules and regula- 
tions would be necessary to permit 
any American Archery Team to par- 
ticipate in a future Olympic Compe- 
tition. A series of meetings were held 
with officials of the Olympic Commit- 
tee by a Committee representing the 
National Archery Association of the 
United States and a code which de- 
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U. S. ARCHERY TEAM which competed in 


an international match in Belgium during 
the summer of 1958. Under Olympic rules, 
some of these top-notch shooters are no 
longer eligible to compete as amateurs. 
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fines the amateur’s status which was 
acceptable to the Olympic Committee 
was adopted by the National Archery 
Association of the United States. The 
provisions of this code of regulations 
became effective on March 15, 1961, 
and they have been adopted by the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion. With money prizes ruled out and 
a monetary limit placed on other 
prizes, all clubs will be relieved of 
mounting financial burdens in con- 
ducting tournaments and the emphasis 
will have to be placed, as it should be, 
on facilities which make an open tour- 
nament an attractive and interesting 
social event which will be enjoyed by 
all of us who participate in the out- 
door sport of archery. 

The regulations governing amateur 
competition will mean that several of 
those who represented the American 
team in the past International Tourna- 
ments will be ineligible to compete at 
Oslo, Norway, in August. The regula- 
tions governing amateur competition 
provide that an amateur archer is one 
who engages in archery solely for the 
pleasure and physical, mental or social 
benefits he derives therefrom and to 
whom archery is nothing more than an 
avocation. 

1. PRIZES — The amateur archer 
may not compete for cash prizes in 
any sum, nor may he compete for 
trophies or awards suitably inscribed 
of any kind worth more than $70 for 
first prize, $40 for second place, and 
$20 for third prize. 

2. EXHIBITIONS — The amateur 
archer may not exhibit his skill as an 
archer for pay. 

3. INSTRUCTING — The amateur 
archer may not accept pay for in- 
structing or coaching in archery. Any 
school and college teacher, including 
physical education teachers, whose 
work is solely educational and who 
are not paid, directly or indirectly, for 
coaching of archery for competition, 
are eligible as amateurs. 


4, ENDORSEMENT-—The amateur 
archer may not permit his name or 
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PRIZES for amateur archers are limited to 
not more than $70 value for first place, $40 
for second place and $20 for third place. 
Amateurs may not compete for cash prizes 
in any sum. 



























picture to be used in print, over tele- 
vision, radio or other public communi- 
cation system in an advertisemént or 
in the endorsement of any company 
or product. The use of an archer’s 
photograph in news media or the par- 
ticipation in radio broadcast or tele- 
vision is not prohibited, provided the 
archer receives no compensation of 
any kind, directly or indirectly, in con- 
nection with the use of such photo- 
graph or such participation. 

5. EXPENSES — The maximum ex- 
penses which an amateur archer may 
request, receive or accept in connec- 
tion with his competition or participa- 
tion in any event, exhibition or tour- 
nament, shall not exceed (a) his 
actual expenditures for travel up to 
the cost of first-class public transpor- 
tation fare, including the cost of such 
transportation to and from airport or 
railroad terminal; (b) his actual ex- 
penditures for maintenance, including 
lodging, and meals, up to a total of 
fifteen ($15) dollars per day for each 
day during the time occupied between 
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going to and returning from the event, 
exclusive of necessary travel time. The 
period for which such expenses may 
be allowed shall not exceed one (1) 
day after the event unless for good 
reason a longer period is expressly 
approved by the Qualifications Com- 
mittee; (c) vouchers or receipts evi- 
dencing payment of such expenditures 
for transportation and lodging shall be 
furnished by the archer and attached 
to the expense statement to be sub- 
mitted to the Qualifications Com- 
mittee. 


6. EMPLOYMENT BY A FIRM — 
The amateur archer may not accept 
money from a firm or individual en- 
gaged in some phase of archery pro- 
motion without regularly being on the 
payroll and work at a specific job in 
that organization. If he is employed 
by an archery manufacturer or sales 
firm, he may not receive paid time off 
during the normal work week (35 
hours ) for the practice of archery and 
may not have his expenses paid in 
any way by the firm in which he is 
employed. The above will not pre- 
clude attending a tournament during 
the normal two-week paid vacation 
period available to most people. 


7. SELF-EMPLOYMENT — The 
amateur archer, if self-employed in 
the manufacture of archery tackle, 
must not use his shooting prowess or 
his name or photograph as a basis for 
selling his wares. 


8. AMATEUR COMPETITION 
WITH A NON-AMATEUR — The 
amateur archer may participate in 
competition with the non-amateur only 
where the tournament entries are con- 
fined to the bona fide members of a 
club. The amateur may not compete 
with the non-amateur at the state, 
regional, or national level. He may 
shoot on the same field, under the 
same tournament management, in the 
same tournament, but must compete 
in a different division from the non- 
amateur; that is, he may not compete 
with the non-amateur for the same 
awards or prizes. 
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9. EFFECTIVE DATE—The effec- Pennsylvania these tournaments are 
tive date of these regulations is March generally known as closed tourna- 
15, 1961. ments. 

These regulations were adopted by Archery in general gains stature in 
the Pennsylvania State Archery Asso- adopting an amateur code. Some fa- 
ciation at the Board of Governors miliar faces will be missing in state 
Meeting on February 12, 1961, and and national competition in the ama- 
cover competition in both Field and _ teur ranks. However, records are al- 
Target archery. ways falling to the youthful archers 

It should be noted that Section 8 ee the new generation can be ex- 
permits both groups to compete in a_ pected to measure up to, if not to 
tournament which is confined to bona_ excel, past performances. We wish 
fide members of the same club. In them luck. 





POPULATION EXPLOSION 


A report of the United Nations points out that while it took 200,000 years 
for the world’s human population to reach 2,500 million, at the present rate 
of increase it will take a mere 30 years to add another 2,000 million; and by 
the end of the century the earth may well be inhabited by 6,000 or 7,000 
million occupants. Did you realize that the year 2,000 is not as far in the 
future as 1914 is in the past? 


BASSET HOUND FIELD TRIAL, sponsored by the Basset Hound Club of America, was 
held near Lebanon during March. Second series entries were, left to right: Lady Beulah, 
owned by Pennsylvanian Pop Magness; Crystalrock Blue Chimes (Glenn Knepp, Pa.); Al’s 
Belle (George Yost, Pa.); Lyn-Mar Acres Grand Larceny (Woody Walton, N. J.); Fun 
and Frolic (Bill Rider, N. J.); and Navars Joy (Joe Navar, Pa.). Judges were Robert 
Runkle, left, Auburn, Pa.; and Lester Cammauf, Akron, Pa. 
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WITH A FUTURE 





Soil + Plants = Wildlife 


(Part il) 


By Ted S. Pettit 


guages any story you read builds 
up to a high point, a point where 
interest reaches its highest peak. This 
peak of interest comes toward the 
end of the story, and is called the “cli- 
max.” In much the same way the story 
of soil and plant life builds up to a 
high point—a “climax.” The chief dif- 
ference is that the usual story con- 
tinues on and on as it has for millions 
of years. 

In nature this climax takes the form 
of natural communities — groups of 
plants and animals living together. 
This climax community has taken 
many, many years to develop. But 
once in existence, it will stay that way 
unless destroyed by wind, fire, or 
man’s actions —or unless the climate 
changes. 

When you see a beech-maple or an 
oak-hickory forest, you are looking at 
a natural community that is the climax 
of a long story. What you see may be 
the last of a long series of communi- 
ties, each replacing another until the 
climax community is reached. What 
happened: 

Let’s start with an area of bare 
ground. Once, perhaps, plants were 
growing there, but they were destroyed 
by fire or by plowing for agriculture 
or by some other cause. This piece of 
bare ground is somewhere in Pennsy]- 
vania. Let’s say the time is April. 
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As you watch that piece of bare 
ground during the spring you will 
see that plants will start to grow on it. 
They were not planted there, but their 
seeds may have been in the soil or 
may have blown in from another 
place. They may even have been car- 
ried there by birds or mammals. Most 
of the early plants are the common 
weeds of the roadsides — ragweed, 
dropseed, lamb’s-quarters, pigweed, 
foxtail, poverty grass and others. These 
plants will grow, flower and spread 
their seeds on the bare ground. 

By the next year the area will be 
well covered with weeds but a few 
other plants may be seen also—plants 
such as quackgrass, Queen Anne's 
lace, boneset, dandelion, plantain, as- 
ters, or goldenrod. These plants may 
grow for several years before the stage 
is set for the next group of plants. But 
both the early weeds and these later 
plants help prepare the soil and create 
an environment suitable for other 
plants that could not get started them- 
selves on bare soil. 

Within a few years, when conditions 
are right, shrubs will start to grow on 
what was once the bare soil. These 
shrubs may vary, depending upon 
local conditions, but include such 
plants as dewberry, sumach, sassafras, 
dogwood, hawthorn, and others. These 
plants will shade out most of the 
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weeds and will take over as the domi- 
nant plants on that patch of soil. 

Later on, when humus has been 
built up in the soil, and when soil 
moisture is suitable, trees will move in 
and gradually replace the shrubs. At 
first the trees may be cherry, sassafras, 
or aspen. Later, gray birch, red maple, 
ash, box elder, or elm may grow. As 
these trees grow many of the plants of 
the previous stage—the shrubs—cannot 
live in their shade, so they die out. 

These trees may grow for man 
years, but they too will be replaced. 
Oaks and hickories will move in next. 
This group of trees will grow for many 
years, but in the end they too may be 
replaced depending upon several 
things. Finally, when conditions are 
right, sugar maple, beech and _bass- 
wood come in and take over as the cli- 
max community. 

That does not mean that these will 
be the only trees growing there. There 
will be others too—but these trees will 
be the dominant ones in this climax 
community and will remain that way 
unless destroyed by nature or man. 

We have seen the natural forces in- 
cluding soil and climate that help de- 
termine which kinds of plants and 
which specific plants will grow in an 
area. These forces influence the kind 
of a climax community that will exist 
in any area. 

But the process of plant succession 
is important too, because this is the 
natural process that conditions the 
soil and creates an environment suit- 
able for successive plant stages to 
grow. 

Just as plants have moisture and 
temperature requirements, they also 
have requirements of light—sunlight 
that reaches them directly or indi- 
rectly. Some plants can grow only in 
direct sunlight. Others can get started 
only in open shade or even dense 
shade. There are many variations in 
between. It is the process of plant suc- 
cession that makes it possible for 
plants that start to grow in the shade 
to grow into the forests or prairies that 
become climax communities. 
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DEAD HOLLOW TREES have animal com- 
munities all their own. This flicker is but 
one of many birds and animals which de- 
ine such sites for food, cover, nesting 
and life. 


Animal Succession 


We already know how animals de- 
pend upon plants directly or indi- 
rectly for food and shelter. Just as 
plants have rather definite require- 
ments of light, soil, temperature and 
moisture, so do animals have their in- 
dividual requirements of food, shelter 
and water. 

In one old dead hollow tree may 
live one or more of a variety of ani- 
mals—deermice, screech owls, squir- 
rels, woodpeckers or perhaps a raccoon 
or opossum. These animals have sim- 
ilar requirements for cover, but their 
food requirements are different. Other 
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animals may have similar food re- 
quirements, but their cover or water 
requirements are different. In general, 
in nature each native animal has a 
unique position in the natural com- 
munity where it lives. Biologists call 
this place its “niche.” 

Since animals have their individual 
needs for life, they find conditions 
suited to their needs in definite kinds 
of natural communities. Woodpeckers, 
for example, feed on insect larvae in 
tree bark. They also nest in cavities in 
trees. Consequently, you find them in 
forested areas where conditions exist 
that meet these needs. 

Beavers need water both for build- 
ing their homes for storing food and 
for other purposes. They can create 
their own ponds if streams exist, but 
they are not found far from water or 
from the kind of trees the bark of 
which provides their food. 

In general, unless animals find the 


conditions suited to their require- 
ments, they will not be found under 
natural circumstances. Consequently 
each climax community has a reason- 
ably specific group of animals living 
in it, and in the same way, each suc- 
cessive stage leading up to the climax 
will have a few characteristic animals 
associated with it. 

Let’s go back to the patch of bare 
ground to see what happens. 

There is not much food or cover on 
bare ground for animals. Kildeer nest 
on bare soil. Some animals may live 
in burrows under it and microscopic 
animals in the soil itself. But generally 
bare soil will not support many 
animals, 

The early weed stage produces food 
for animals in the form of seeds or 
green leaves. Seed eating birds such 
as sparrows, quail, pheasants and 
horned larks and mice eat the seeds 
and rabbits may nibble the leaves. 


WATER AND TREES are needed by beavers for homes and food. They can create their 
own ponds if streams exist but they must have specific kinds of trees nearby to meet 
their specialized food requirements. 























But there is not much cover for pro- 
tection. 

The late weed stage provides more 
food and cover for animals such as 
mice or rabbits. Birds that nest in this 
stage are quail, dickcissels, field spar- 
rows and meadow larks. 

The shrub stage will provide nest- 
ing sites and food for several birds. 
Mockingbirds, catbirds, thrashers, in- 
digo buntings, cardinals, and quail 
may nest in this community and cot- 
tontail rabbits and deermice will find 
food and cover. 

In the tree stage before the climax, 
other animals will be found. Nesting 
birds would include flickers, bluejays, 
crows, cuckoos, flycatchers, warblers, 
owls, hawks, and others. Mammals 
that would find conditions suited to 
their needs would be deermice, shrews, 
chipmunks, deer, squirrels, bear, rac- 
coons, and opossums. 

Some of these same animals would 
be found in the climax forest, but 
many will not. As the climax grows 
older it tends to have a smaller variety 
of plant life in it, and this plus the 
fact that the larger trees shade out 
much of the lower growing shrubs re- 
sults in fewer kinds of wild animals. 


Succession in a Lake 


Many forest areas, like the hard- 
wood forest described earlier, now 

ow where once there was a lake, 

eaver dam or other pond. In some- 
what the same way that a patch of 
bare soil may become a forest water, 
too, may be completely replaced by 
plant life and become a forest. 

In the beginning there is only water 
and a rocky bottom. In the water live 
microscopic plants and animals that 
are free floating. Around the edge are 
other plants. Over many, many years 
these plants live and die and their re- 
mains build up a layer on the bottom 
in which other plants can grow. These 
plants, too, live and die and add to 
that layer of newly formed soil. In the 
meantime, soil from the surrounding 
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LAKE SUCCESSION is shown in this view 
of a typical marsh area. Once an open water 
area, aquatic plants, grasses and sedges, and 
trees are all moving out toward the middle. 
Eventually, a climax forest will exist. 


area may wash into the lake and help 
build up the bottom. 

Finally, around the edges in shal- 
lower areas, this soil replaces the water 
and builds up to the surface. Now 
other plants may grow—plants such 
as sedges, bullrushes or cattails, that 
as they grow, form a mat over what 
was once water. As they grow and die 
they too help build up the soil, so that 
other plants may grow, plants that 
could not grow before because of too 
much moisture. 

Next, plants such as grasses and 
sedges will grow and these plants form 
sod and more solid soil. They will 
gradually move out toward the middle 
of the lake or pond as conditions be- 
come suitable for their growth. 

Now, if this pond is in an area 
where the climax community is a hard- 
woods forest, swamp shrubs will move 
in next and grow with the grasses and 
sedges and finally replace them. Trees 
such as red maple, ash or elm will 
grow and shade out the grasses. These 
trees also will move toward the deeper 
parts of what was once the lake as 
conditions are created suited to their 
needs. 


Finally, the climax forest will re- 
place these swamp shrubs and trees, 
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sometimes with an in-between stage, 
sometimes not. 

With that background on the work- 
ings of nature—the relationship of soil, 
plants and animals, let’s see now what 
can be done with plants and good soil 
to produce better living conditions for 
wildlife. 

1. Planting spruces or pines in small 
clumps or narrow belts provides cover 
for game. Many times on farms there 
are rocky areas, eroded areas, steep 
places, or edges of woodlots that are 
not suitable for cultivation. Conifers 
planted in these spots, or around old 
orchards, provide cover as long as the 
lower branches stay alive and form 
low, thick cover. Along the edges of 
woodlots such plantings also serve as 
windbreaks to help keep soil from 
drying out, and the moist soil will pro- 
duce undergrowth which in itself pro- 
vides cover and browse. Planting 


PLANTING WILLOWS along eroding stream 
banks not only helps check erosion, but pro- 
vides good winter food and cover. 








conifers in belts also provides travel 
cover for animals. 

2. Planting shrubs along the edge 
of woodlots, along fence rows, on 
rocky or steep areas or other spots un- 
suited for cultivation, creates cover 
and stimulates the growth of other 
shrubs that provide food. Songbirds 
live in fence rows for example and 
their droppings contain seeds of sev- 
eral food shrubs that soon grow up to 
provide good hedgerows — good for 
cover, food and travel across open 
fields. 

3. Planting willows along eroding 
stream banks not only helps check 
erosion, but provides good winter food 
and cover. The cover provided along 
the waterways also shelters the ani- 
mals as they go to drink. Checking 
erosion helps clear the water in the 
stream and make it more suitable for 
fish and certain furbearers. 

4. In third or fourth growth wood- 
lots, cutting stands of weed trees helps 
produce thickets of suckers and sprouts 
and encourages the growth of black- 
berries and briers. Not only is cover 
produced as a result, but the twigs, 
buds, and bark provide winter food. 
Cutting staghorn sumach is especially 
good for rabbits. Its bark, twigs and 
young shoots are a preferred winter 
food for cottontails. But when sumach 

ows as a mature shrub or tree, the 
ood is not available. Topping down 
mature shrubs stimulates the growth 
of sprouts which rabbits can reach 
and use for food. Dense cover is pro- 
duced too. 

5. Building brush piles from cuttings, 
prunings or as a project in itself pro- 
vides cover. A stump, large branches 
or logs, rocks, a roll of old fence wire 
or a barrel may be used to hold the 
cuttings or branches off the ground 
and provide an opening beneath. The 
brush should be piled loosely about 
six or eight feet high and eight or ten 
feet in diameter. 

They should be close to escape 
routes and near suitable feeding areas. 
Along field edges or near wood lots are 
better locations than out in the open. 
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The Life History and Habits 
Of Our Smallest Bird of Prey... 


The Sparrow Hawk: 
Our Fancy Falcon 


By Dave Mech 


 gpetienes wings slash the air as a 
robin-sized falcon skims to a 
nearby meadow. A smooth glide, a 
sudden stop, and the aerialist hangs in 
mid-air. His wings beat rapidly and 
his tail points earthward while his 
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eight-power eyes scan the weeds be- 
low. A bit of movement—instantly the 
tiny falcon plummets towards it, only 
to swoop upwards, and hover again. 
“Klee, klee, killy, killy, killy,” comes 
the cry of frustration. But soon the 
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hunter “stoops” again, arising with a 
mouse dangling from its talons. 

As the falcon alights on a nearby 
fence post, our binoculars confirm that 
he is a sparrow hawk, smallest and 
most colorful of all our hawks. The 
end of his bright-orange tail has a 
black band, fringed with a white tip. 
His blue-gray wings contrast pleas- 
antly with his black-barred rufous back 
and his black-spotted, light-orange 
breast. Two black “sideburns” on each 
cheek interrupt the white of his face, 
and a blue-gray crown surrounds his 
bright-orange cap. 

In a moment this fancy falcon is off, 
carrying his limp prey to his mate. 
She is slightly larger and more uni- 
formly colored. While the ends of her 
wings are gray, her shoulders, back, 
and tail are rufous with many black 
bars. Her light-colored breast is 
streaked with brown. 


Although these handsome birds are 
commonly called sparrow hawks, they 
have many more-apt aliases. American 
kestrel, grasshopper hawk, killy hawk, 
mouse hawk, and windhover describe 
the bird more accurately. The British 
sparrow hawk, for which this was 
erroneously named by our unknowing 
forefathers, is more closely related to 
our sharp-shin. 

Much fewer four-ounce falcons 
probably occurred in the days of early 
settlement. But the pioneers soon im- 
proved the habitat of Falco sparverius 
by opening the land, for this bird pre- 
fers fields, prairies, and clearings. It 
now breeds throughout the United 
States and most of Mexico and Can- 
ada, and is probably our commonest 
hawk. In September, large numbers 
migrate through Pennsylvania; 38 were 
observed at Hawk Mountain in one 
day. While Pennsylvania’s nesters gen- 
erally vacation in North Carolina, 
more northern individuals winter in 
Pennsylvania. 

Man has improved the killy hawk’s 
habitat in other ways also. poem 
city, and campus buildings provide 
perches, nesting sites, and a handy 
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supply of starlings and English spar- 
rows. Nowadays, some falcons winter 
in northern cities instead of heading 
south. A California scientist made an 
entire study of the behavior of spar- 
row hawks on vacant lots within the 
residential areas of Glendale, Holly- 
wood, and West Los Angeles. He 
found that the city slickers acted like 
their country cousins but tolerated 
man more. 

Telephone poles and wires are fa- 
vorite perches throughout the country, 
and in much of the west, they are the 
only ones. In cities, falcons are keep- 
ing right up to date on the latest in 
modern perches; they prefer the TV 
antenna. 

In April, males and females will be 
seen together on their perches, for it is 
the mating season. At this time, the 
more aggressive female often makes 
the male feed her, which he gladly 
does. Also during courtship, the male 
darts into the air above his mate, 
circles widely, and utters his “killy, 
killy.” Sometimes the female joins 
him and the two perform all manner 
of graceful acrobatics, after which 
they alight again and carry on their 
love-making. 

The nest is usually a natural cavity 
or flicker hole 10 to 35 feet up in a 
tree, although it is sometimes an old 
stove pipe or rain spout in an aban- 
doned building. Crevices in church 
steeples and under the eaves of office 
buildings furnish nesting sites for many 
sparrow hawks. In 1952, a pair nested 
in the eaves of the eleventh floor of 
the Fayette Title and Trust Building 
on Main Street in Uniontown—right 
above the center of the business dis- 
trict! 

The little falcons will use bird- 
houses fastened 15 to 30 feet up on a 
tree or pole in an open field or on the 
edge of an orchard or woodlot. The 
nest box should be about 10” wide, 10” 
from front to back, and about 16” 
deep. A 3” hole should be cut in the 
front from 11” to 14” up from the bot- 
tom. The house should be positioned 
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to provide the birds with an open 
approach. 

Four or five eggs are usually laid. 
They are cream-colored or pinkish 
white, spotted with various browns. 
Most hole-nesting species have pure- 
white eggs, possibly because the eggs 
don’t need inconspicuous coloring like 
those in open nests do. Since killy 
hawk eggs are not pure white, some 
people Glave the species once used 
open nests. 

One of the few predators that spar- 
row hawks can’t drive away from 
nests is the mountain blacksnake 
which takes a large toll of eggs. 


The male falcon assists his mate 
during incubation by bringing her 
food and sometimes by ~ the 
night shift in the nest. After about 30 
days, the eggs hatch. 

While the young are in the nest, 
the female stays quite close. The male 
brings the food for the family, but the 
female feeds it to the young. Within 
about one month, the “hawklets” leave 
the nest. 

They remain with their parents for 
two weeks to a month but by late 
summer are on their own. Often the 
young falcons stick together or join 
other groups of immature birds and 
hunt in a certain territory for the rest 
of the summer. But some birds dis- 
perse widely; banding records show 
that by October, one young sparrow 
hawk from Massachusetts was headed 
to Maine, a bird from Ohio had lit out 
to Michigan, and one from Oregon 
had reached Washington. 

Since this handsome falcon is a 
predator, his food habits have been 
thoroughly scrutinized, but few people 
have been able to pin much on him. 
Of 320 stomachs collected throughout 
the United States at all seasons, 1 
contained a gamebird; 53 had other 
birds; 89 contained mice; 12, other 
mammals; 12, reptiles or amphibians; 
215, insects; 29 contained spiders; and 
29 were empty. In 130 stomachs from 
20 states and five provinces, insects 
composed 78% of the volume; spiders 
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EIGHT-POWER EYES keep watch over the 
sparrow hawk’s hunting ground. His terri- 
tory generally covers one to two square 
miles and consists of a series of hunting or 
resting perches. 


and centipedes, 1%; reptiles, 3%; birds, 
9%; and mammals, 9%. Numerous other 
studies yield similar results. 

Like other predators, the killy hawk 
takes the most easily obtainable prey. 
In spring, mice, shrews, crickets, but- 
terflies, and beetles, are eaten mostly, 
but during July, August, and Septem- 
ber, grasshoppers are the mainstay. 
There were 471 grasshoppers and 417 
other insects in 68 stomachs examined 
in one study. Insects are even taken 
during fall and winter whenever the 
snow melts. When the ground is cov- 
ered, mice are resorted to. One male 
sparrow hawk killed 50 meadow mice 
on one-quarter acre in one month! 

Small birds are also taken in fall 
and winter, although they are often 
hard to catch. A 15-year-old falconer 
told me, “my kestrel can’t catch a spar- 
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row if there is any cover within 150 
feet.” 

Occasionally when the grasshopper 
hawk gets real hungry, he resorts to 
larger creatures. His courage, strength, 
and ability are admirable. One falcon 
was seen carrying a six-inch-long rab- 
bit which was so heavy that the bird 
had to rest every 40 or 50 feet. 

Wild killy hawks occasionally kill 
young quail, chickens, and pheasants, 
but this occurs so rarely that losses 
are negligible compared to the good 
done by the same individuals. 

Each pair of sparrow hawks has its 
own hunting territory which it defends 
strongly. An ornithologist stuck a 
stuffed decoy in a wild falcon’s area 
to test his defensive reactions. The 
wild bird attacked violently for ten 
minutes, finally knocking the dummy’s 
head off. 

The territory generally covers one 
to two square miles and consists of a 
series of hunting or resting perches. 
(While the little falcon can fly for 
over a mile without stopping, he usu- 





ally covers his territory by short flights 
from perch to perch. ) 

The sparrow hawk uses two main 
hunting methods. He sometimes 
perches on trees, telephone poles, or 
wires, scanning the ground for move- 
ments; this method seems to be most 
successful for finding insects. The sec- 
ond method earns the bird the name, 
windhover. Facing the wind, the min- 
iature falcon hovers 50 to 75 feet over 
a spot, watching for motions below. 
His winnowing wing tips and his low- 
ered, widely spread tail may support 
him for a full minute. By tilting a 
wing, the aerialist can swoop several 
feet lower for a better view. For the 
final “stoop,” whether from a perch or 
a hovering position, the hunter par- 
tially folds his wings and dives head- 
long at his prey. If this is a small mam- 
mal or bird, the falcon hits it full- 
force with extended talons, but if the 
prey is an insect, the bird descends 
more slowly, feet first and with flutter- 
ing wings; then he simply drops on 
the bug. 


MOST EASILY OBTAINED PREY is usually mice when the ground is covered during 
winter and no insects are available. One male sparrow hawk killed 50 meadow mice on 


one-quarter acre in one month. 











Victims are killed by a succession 
of quick bites on the back of the head. 
While the falcon does this, he gets 
quite excited. With outstretched wings 
and spread tail guarding the prey, the 
predator constantly watches for his 
own enemies. He then flies to a perch 
to feed. Grasshoppers are eaten from 
the back of the head down into the 
abdomen. The heads of mice and birds 
are picked until the skin rips. Then 
small strips of fur or feathers are 
plucked and may be eaten or thrown 
aside. As the head is peeled out, the 
falcon starts on the brains and even- 
tually works back down into the lungs 
and heart. Feathers or fur are scat- 
tered widely as the body is plucked 
and eaten. 

When abundant, food may be stored 
in a conspicuous clump of grass, or pos- 
sibly in trees. After storing a mouse 
belly-down, the hawk hovers over it, 
sometimes from two or more heights, 
before flying off. Perhaps he is memo- 
rizing the location. 

When not feeding, the feathered 
acrobat appears to take time out to en- 
joy his flying skill and maneuverabil- 
ity. Besides being able to dive, hover, 
and skim along at 25 m.p.h., the kes- 
trel can soar like the buteos or broad- 
winged hawks. With wings and tail 
spread broadly, he floats gracefully in 
circles and figures of eight. A. C. Bent, 
famous ornithologist of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, wrote of the sparrow 
hawk: “What appeals to us most in 
this daring little falcon is its lightness 
and quickness—the speed of lightning 
compared to the crash of thunder. 
- Whether dashing past with sweeping 
wing beats, each wing beat carrying 
it far away; whether cruising along— 
the tail folded thin and the sharp 
wings, like a three-pointed star—the 
wings barely trembling, like the tips 
of oars just touching the water; or 
whether soaring against the sky, with 
tail fanned out, the wings stretched 
wide, it is always ready to veer like 
a flash, to mount higher, to drop to 
the ground, or to come to rest on a 
little twig.” 
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Sparrow hawks also seem to enjoy 
teasing larger predatory birds. Eagles, 
red-tailed hawks, duck hawks, and 
goshawks are often harassed. Once I 
watched a killy hawk having sport at 
the expense of a red-tail. As the huge 
hawk floated peacefully on the air 
currents, the tiny missile continually 
dive-bombed him. At each attack, the 
red-tail attempted to roll over but was 
invariably too slow. The match re- 
minded me of several I had had with 
lone mosquitoes in the middle of the 
night. After about five minutes, the 
falcon left, and the red-tail continued 
his passive sport. 

Grasshopper hawks are sometimes 
eaten by their larger relatives. An 
ornithologist watched a sparrow hawk 
and a sharp-shinned hawk fighting. 
The contest emphasized the differ- 
ences in the methods of attack of these 
two predators. The falcon relied on its 
famous dives to the opponent’s back, 
while the Accipter resorted to its 
speedy horizontal flight. The two birds 
fought for ten minutes without results. 

Besides being killed by larger hawks 
and other predators, the sparrow hawk 
unfortunately is also destroyed by 
man. Many people fail to distinguish 
one type of hawk from another. (They 
are all “chicken hawks.”) Others fail 
to realize that it is only individuals 
which occasionally do damage and 
that killing every hawk in the area be- 
cause of one’s misdeeds is a worse 
crime than the bird itself committed. 
While there will always be a few 
people who have gripes about other 
hawks, the individual who can justly 
curse the sparrow hawk is rare indeed. 

Watching the fancy falcon can be a 
great joy to many people—from the 
sportsman to the professor, from the 
farmers to the people on the eleventh 
story of the Fayette Title and Trust 
Building—for he is one of the com- 
monest, most brightly colored, inter- 
esting, and beneficial hawks. 

You don’t think these critters occur 
in your area? Better check the neigh- 
borhood’s TV antennas! 
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Getting Your Money's Worth 
From Traps, Tags and Tools... 


Summer Care of Equipment 


By Larry J. Kopp 


[\ VIEW of today’s relatively low 
fur prices it is probably more prac- 
tical than ever for the trapper to make 
his equipment last as long as possible. 
It is much easier for a trapper to ad- 
just himself to—and accept fluctuating 
fur prices from year to year than it is 
to buy new equipment on which prices 
are steadily increasing. 


Most eee agree that as long as 
] 


you can still depend on old equip- 
ment, it doesn’t really make too much 
difference how much money a fur 
catch will bring, it’s a gain. 

For that matter, taking good care of 
used trapping equipment is a profit- 
able action even for the trapper who 
may postpone or limit his operations 
in the field. In the end it should be 
remembered that any sort of outdoor 
sport gear that is kept in fairly good 
condition will command proportion- 
ately better returns if and when you 
decide to sell or trade it. 

This really boils down to the idea 
that you should contemplate treating 
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your traps as soon as convenient after 
the trapping season ends. 

A lot has been said (in this column 
at that!) about the business of treat- 
ing traps several weeks before actual 
“a operations. This is still a 
good idea, but one must also put up 
with the fact that traps and other 
equipment rusts more during the sum- 
mer than it does while in actual use 
on the trapline. 

In fact, since the trapper is already 
at the bottom of the list when it comes 
to hard work for small wages, he 
might as well act whole-hog now and 
go all the way! In other words, take 
the time to cook your traps—all of 
them—in a solution of clean water and 
some coloring agent such as sumach 
tops, rind from wild maple trees, or 
walnut hulls. It is not essential to 
wax traps until about a month or so 
prior to trapping activities next season. 

The proper way to treat traps is to 
boil them in this sort of solution for 
at least an hour. Then, if possible, 
leave the traps in the solution over- 
night or even several days since the 
objective is one which can seldom be 
overdone by careless timing. 

After removing treated traps from 
the boiler, hang them up in bunches 
outdoors and allow them to dry. To 
avoid confusion, use strong wire hooks 
and bunch your traps according to size 
or type. When dry, hang your traps in- 
side a building, on the wall if you 
wish, but up high. Dampness is usu- 
ally found on or close to the floor. 

Needless to say, since dampness en- 

courages excessive rust, it is an ex- 
‘ ceptionally careless trapper who ends 
the season by dumping all of his traps 
in mass confusion on the floor of a 
building—or even worse, on the ground 
out in the woodshed. 

I once visited a Pennsylvania trap- 
per at the end of a season and dis- 
covered that he had not only piled his 
fairly extensive collection of traps 
haphazardly on the floor but that some 
of the traps were still in set position— 
apparently the result of great haste 
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in order to get his traps in before the 
season Officially ended. 

I figured that it would probably 
take the fellow at least half a day to 
untangle his mess of traps, and have 
wondered ever since if it might not be 
a better idea to try bringing traps in a 
day ahead of the official last day. Cer- 
tainly the last day of the season can- 
not be so profitable from the view- 
point of trapped animals that it would 
pay even an expert trapper to wait 
until the last minute to get his traps 
out of operation. 

In any event, all traps should defi- 
nitely be sprung, so to speak, before 
storing them. If you fail to release 
trap springs they will weaken over a 
long period of time and become useless. 

Twigs and pebbles that frequently 
have a way of lodging between trap 
jaws should be ousted. 

And while you're at it, you could 
check to be sure that all name tags 
are still intact. Other trapping tools, 
such as sifters, trowels, scratchin 
tools, and gloves ought to be aunt 
and stored in your packbasket or pack- 
sack—an item which, in turn, should 
be hung up along with your traps. 

Partly empty jars or bottles con- 
taining lure or bait may be sealed air- 
tight by dipping the tops into melted 
wax—paraffin will do just as well for 
this purpose. 

With the possible exception of those 
made from aluminum or other rust- 
proof metal, wire fur frames can be 
wiped with a cloth moistened with fine 
oil such as one uses to oil guns or 
fishing reels. Avoid using too much oil 
as it may later stain your furs. Never 
is it a good plan to treat wire fur 
frames in the same way you treat 
traps. The coloring agent you use will 
discolor fur and since this is difficult 
to remove it would only serve to de- 
crease the value of pelts. 

And by the way, the wires which 
you used, or should have used, to 
attach traps to anchors ought to be 
discarded, not saved for next season. 
The trouble with saving such wires is 
that they will break quite readily 
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when you attempt to reuse them. It 
will therefore pay you to prepare new 
ones. 

On the other hand, you can save 
ourself a lot of time for next season 
y not leaving your rock-anchors lying 

in the stream. Since one must usually 
search for just the right kind of rock- 
anchor, not to mention notching them 
in the middle to prevent wires from 
slipping off, it’s only common sense to 
place them carefully on top of stream 
banks close to your set locations. 

In many instances it is an even bet- 
ter plan to place your rock-anchors on 
stumps or leaning against nearby trees, 
preferably on the upstream side. The 
whole idea is merely to leave your 
anchors at convenient locations and 


a 
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YEAR’S CATCH of foxes is shown here by Mark K. Shotzberger, of Lancaster. His trapping 
record from July to October, 1960, included 123 foxes—73 gray and 50 red. 







whenever possible where flood waters 
will not cover them up with mud and 
debris; or worse, carry them back into 
the stream. 

I have saved myself countless hours 
of work by taking care of rock-anchors 
in this fashion. The idea was originall 
suggested to me by my late grand- 
father, and it was also practiced by 
my father whom I sort of succeeded 
on the trapline. 

There is even a sentimental note 
that tends to creep in here. Believe it 
or not I have at times found and used 
rock-anchors for muskrat traps which 
had originally been used by my father 
and grandfather many years in the past. 
Which is almost like saying that trap- | 
pers never part—they just fade away. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: FRanklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
eae mee Y age eae Gleason,. Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock Haven). 
one: Aris - 
Cameron, Centre, aad, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
‘Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 





GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM-—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
ATlas 7-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM-Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM-Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: Loyalsock 435-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. * mee Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 478-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1, Distant. Phone: 
New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 
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Ruffed Grouse 
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portrayed on this large (19 x 26) full- 
color print. An outstanding reproduction 
of beautiful oil painting by Ned Smith. 
Perfect for Dens, School or Club rooms. 
Ideal decoration for Hunting Lodge and 
Fishing Camp. 
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Order one for yourself, as a gift for 
friends, for Boy or Girl Scouts. 


only $72 each 


(plus $.03 Pa. Sales Tax) 


Send check or money order to the 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 





